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ADELINE  MOWBRAY, 


CHAPTER  T. 

1  HE  village  in  which  xA-dellne  resided 
happened  to  be  the  native  place  of  Mary 
Warner,  the  sei-vant  whom  she  had  been 
forced  to  dismiss  at  Richmond ;  and  who 
having  gone  from  IVIrs.  Pemberton  to 
another  situation,  which  she  had  also 
quitted,  came  to  visit  her  friends. 

The  wish  of  saying  lessening  things  of 
those  of  whom  one  hears  extravagant  com- 
mendations, is,  I  fear,  common  to  almost 
every  one,  even  where  the  object  praised 
comes  in  no  competition  with  oneself : — 

VOL.  III.  B  aad 
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and  when  Mary  Warner  heard  from 
every  quarter  of  the  grace  and  elegance, 
aifability  and  active  benevolence  of  the 
new  comer,  it  was  no  doubt  infinitely 
gratifying  to  her  to  be  able  to  exclaim, — 
"  Mowbray  1  did  you  say  her  name  is  ? 
La !  I  dares  to  say  it  is  my  old  mistress, 
who  was  kept  by  one  Mr.  Glenmurrayl" 
But  so  greatly  were  her  auditors  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  Adeline,  that  very 
few  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
believe  Mary's  supposition  was  just ;  and 
so  much  was  she  piqued  at  the  disbelief 
v^'hich  she  met  with,  that  she  declared  she 
would  go  to  church  the  next  Sunday  to 
shame  the  hussey,  and  go  up  and  speak 
to  her  in  the  church=ryard  before  all  the 
people. 

"  Ah !  do  so,  if  you  ever  saw  our  miss 
Mowbray  before,'*  was  the  answer  :  and 
Mary  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  ap- 
proaching 
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proaching  Sunday.  Mean  while,  as  we 
are  all  of  us  but  too  apt  to  repeat  stories 
to  the  prejudice  of  others,  even  though 
we  do  not  believe  them,  this  strange 
assertion  of  Mary  was  circulated  through 
the  village  even  by  Adeline's  admirers ; 
and  the  next  Sunday  was  expected  by  the 
unconscious  Adeline  alone  with  no  un- 
usual eagerness. 

Sunday  came;  and  Adeline,  as  she  was 
wont  to  do,  attended  the  service;  but,  from 
the  situation  of  her  pew,  she  could  neither 
see  Mary  nor  be  seen  by  her  till  church  was 
over.  Adeline  then,  as  usual,  was  walking 
down  the  broad  walk  of  the  church-yard ^ 
surrounded  by  the  parents  of  the  children 
who  came  to  her  school,  and  receiving 
from  them  the  customary  marks  of  re- 
spect, when  Mary,  bustling  through  the 
crov/d,  accosted  her  with, — ''  Sol — your 
sarvant,  miss  Mowbray,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  here  in  such  a  respectable  situation.*' 
B  2  Adeline, 
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Adeline,  though  in  the  gaily-dressed 
lady  who  accosted  her  she  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognising  her  quondam 
servant,  recollected  the  pert  shiill  voice 
and  insolent  manner  of  Mary  immediately; 
and  involuntarily  starting  when  she  ad- 
dressed her,  from  painful  associations  and 
fear  of  impending  evil,  she  replied,  "  How 
are  you,  Mar)^  ?"  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  Then  it  is  Mary's  miss  Mowbray," 
whispered  Mary's  auditors  of  the  day 
before  to  each  other ;  while  Mary,  proud 
of  her  success,  looked  triumphantly  at 
them,  and  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  ad- 
vantage which  she  had  gained. 

'^  So  you  have  lost  Mr.  Glenmurray,  I 
find !"  continued  Mary. 

Adeline  spoke  not,  but  walked  hastily 
en : — but  Mary  kept  pace  with  her,  speak- 
ing as  loud  as  she  could. 

"  And  did  the  little  one  live,  pray  ?'* 

Still  Adeline  spoke  not. 

"  What 
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"  What  sort  of  a  getting-up  had  yoiJ, 
niiss  Mowbray  V* 

At  this  mischievously-intended  ques- 
tion  Adeline's  other  sensations  were  lost 
in  strong  indignation ;  and  resuming  all 
the  modest  but  collected  dignity  of  her 
manner,  she  turned  round,  and,  fixing 
her  eyes  steadily  on  the  insulting  girl^ 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  Woman,  I  never  in- 
jured you  either  in  thought,  word  or 
deed  : — whence  comes  it,  then,  that  you 
endeavour  to  make  the  finger  of  scorn 
point  at  me,  and  make  me  shrink  with 
shame  and  confusion  from  the  eye  of 
observation  V* 

"  Woman !  indeed  1"  replied  Mary — 
but  she  was  not  allowed  to  proceed ;  for  a 
gentleman  hastily  stepped  forward,  crying, 
"  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  suffer  such  in- 
sults to  be  offered  to  miss  Mowbray  ; — 
I  desire,  therefore,  that  you  will  take 
your  daughter  away  (turning  to  Mary's 

father) 
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father)  ;  and,  if  possible,  teach  her  bet- 
ter  manners."  Having  said  this,  he  over- 
took the  agitated  Adeline;  and,  offer- 
ing her  his  arm,  saw  her  home  to  her 
lodgings :  while  those  who  had  heard 
with  surprise  and  suspicion  the  strange 
and  impertinent  questions  and  insolent 
tone  of  Mary,  resumed  in  a  degree  their 
confidence  in  Adeline,  and  turned  a  dis- 
gusted and  deaf  ear  to  the  hysterical 
vehemence  with  which  the  half-sobbing 
Mary  defended  herself,  and  vilified  Ade- 
line, as  her  father  and  brother-in-law, 
almost  by  force,  led  her  out  of  the 
church-yard. 

The  gentleman  who  had  so  kindly 
stepped  forward  to  the  assistance  of  Ade- 
line was  Mr.  Beauclerc,  the  surgeon  of 
the  village,  a  man  of  considerable  abilities 
and  liberal  principles ;  and  when  he  bade 
Adeline  farewell,  he  said,  "  My  wife  will 
do  herself  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you 

this 
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this  evening  :'*  then,  kindly  pressing  her 
hand,  he  with  a  respectful  bow  took  his 
leave. 

Luckily  for  Adeline,  Berrendale  was 
detained  in  to\^-n  that  day  ;  and  she  was 
spared  the  mortification  of  showing  her- 
self to  him,  writhing  as  she  then  was  un- 
der the  agonies  of  public  shame,  for  such 
it  seemed  to  her.  Convinced  as  she  then 
was  of  the  light  in  which  she  must  have 
appeared  to  the  persons  around  her  from 
the  malicious  interrogatories  of  Mary  ; — 
convinced  too,  as  she  w^as  more  than  be- 
giiming  to  be,  of  the  fallacy  of  the  rea- 
soning which  had  led  her  to  desen^e, 
and  even  to  glory  in,  the  situation  which 
she  now  blushed  to  hear  disclosed  ; — and 
conscious  as  she  was,  that  to  remain  ii> 
the  village,  and  expect  to  retain  her 
school,  was  now  impossible—  she  gave 
herself  up  to  a  burst  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spondence J  during  v/hich  her  only  con- 
solation 
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solation  was,  that  it  was  not  witnessed  by 
Berrendale. 

It  never  for  a  moment  entered  into  the 
ingenuous  mind  of  Adeline,  that  her 
declaration  would  have  more  weight  than 
that  of '  Mary  Warner ;  and  that  she 
might,  v/ith  almost  a  certainty  of  being 
believed,  deny  her  charge  entirely:  on 
the  contrary,  she  had  no  doubt  but  that 
Mrs.  Beauclerc  was  coming  to  inquire 
into  the  grounds  for  Mary's  gross  address; 
and  she  was  resolved  to  confess  to  her  all 
the  circumstances  of  her  story. 

After  church  in  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Beauclerc  arrived,  and  Adeline  observed, 
with  pleasure,  that  her  manner  was  evert 
kinder  than  usual ;  it  was  such  as  to  en- 
sure the  innocent  of  the  most  strenuous 
support,  and  to  invite  the  guilty  to  con- 
fidence and  penitence. 

"  Never,  my  dear  miss  Mowbray,'* 
said  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  *^  did  I  call  on  you 

with 
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With  more  readiness  than  now ;  as  I  come 
assured  that  you  will  give  me  not  only 
the  most  ample  authority  to  contradict, 
but  the  fullest  means  to  confute,  the  vile 
calunmies  which  that  malicious  girl,  Mary 
Warner,  has,  ever  since  she  entered  the 
village,  been  propagating  against  you : 
but,  indeed,  she  is  so  little  respected  in 
her  rank  of  life,  and  you  so  highly  in 
yours,  that  your  mere  denial  of  the  truth 
of  her  statement  will,  to  every  candid 
mind,  be  sufficient  to  clear  your  charac- 


ter.'' 


Adeline  never  before  was  so  strongly 
tempted  to  violate  the  truth  ;  and  there 
was  a  friendly  earnestness  in  Mrs.  Beau- 
clerc's  manner,  which  proved  that  it 
would  be  almost  cruel  to  destroy  the 
opinion  which  she  entertained  of  her  vir- 
tue. For  a  moment  Adeline  felt  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  temptation,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment,— and  in  a  hur- 
ried 
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ried  and  broken  voice  she  replied,  "  Mary 
Warner  has  asserted  of  me  nothing  but 
'*    Here  her  voice  faltered. 

"  Nothing  but  falsehoods,  no  doubt," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Beauclerc  triumphantly, 
—"  I  thought  so." 

**  Nothing  but  the  truth  !"  resumed 
Adeline. 

*'  Impossible  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Beauclerc, 
dropping  the  cold  hand  which  she  held  : 
and  Adeline,  covering  her  face,  and 
throwing  herself  back  in  the  chair,  sob- 
bed aloud. 

Mrs.  Beauclerc  was  herself  for  some 
time  unable  to  speak ;  but  at  length  she 
faintly  said — "  So  sensible,  so  pious,  so  well- 
informed,  and  so  pure-minded  as  you 
seem !  —  to  what  strange  arts,  what  wicked 
seductions,  did  you  fall  a  victim  ?": 

"  To  no  arts — to  no  seductions" — re- 
plied Adeline,  recovering  all  her  energy 
at  this  insinuation  against  Glenmurray. 

"My 
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"  My  fall  from  virtue,  as  you  would 
call  it,  was,  I  may  say,  from  love  of 
what  I  thought  virtue ;  and  if  there  be 
any  blame,  it  attaches  merely  to  my  con- 
fidence in  my  lover's  wisdom  and  my 
own  too  obstinate  self-conceit.  But 
you,  dear  madam,  deserve  to  hear 
my  whole  story ;  and,  if  you  can  favour 
me  with  an  hour's  attention,  I  hope,  at 
least,  to  convince  you  that  I  was  worthy 
of  a  better  fate  than  to  be  publicly  dis- 
graced by  a  malicious  and  ignorant  girl." 
Mrs.  Beauclerc  promised  the  most 
patient  attendon ;  and  Adeline  related 
the  eventful  history  of  her  life,  slightly 
dwelling  on  those  parts  of  it  which  in 
any  degree  reflected  on  her  mother, 
and  extolling  most  highly  her  sense, 
her  accomplishments,  and  her  maternal 
tenderness.  When  she  came  to  the  period 
of  Glenmurray's  illness  and  death,  she 
broke  abrupdy  off,  and  rushed  into  her 

own 
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own  chamber ;  and  it  was  some  minutes 
before  she  could  return  to  Mrs.  Beau* 
clerc,  or  before  her  visitor  could  wish 
her  to  return,  as  she  was  herself  agitated 
and  affected  by  the  relation  which  she  had 
heard  : — and  when  Adeline  came  in  she 
threw  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
pressed  her  to  her  heart  with  a  feeling 
of  affection  that  spoke  consolation  to  the 
wounded  spirit  of  the  mourner. 

She  then  resumed  her  narration; — and, 
having  concluded  it,  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  seiz- 
ing her  hand,  exclaimed,  "  For  God's 
sake,  marry  Mr.  Berrendale  immediately ; 
and  abjure  for  ever,  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar,  those  errors  in  opinion  to  which 
all  your  misery  has  been  owing  !" 

"  Would  I  could  atone  for  them  some 
other  way  !"  she  replied. 

"  Impossible !  and  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  me  you  will  become  the  wife 
of  your  generous  lover  j  for  then,  and 

not 
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not  till  then,  can  I  venture  to  associate 
with  you." 

''  I  thought  so,"  cried  Adeline  ;  "  I 
thought  all  idea  of  remaining  here,  with 
any  chance  of  keeping  my  scholars,  was 
now  impossible." 

"  It  would  not  be  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Beauclerc,  "  if  every  one  thought  like  me: 
I  should  consider  your  example  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  young  people  ;  and  to  preserve 
my  children  from  evil  I  should  only  wish 
them  to  hear  your  story,  as  it  inculcates 
most  powerfully  how  vain  are  personal 
graces,  talents,  sweetness  of  temper,  and 
even  active  benevolence,  to  ensure  re- 
spectability  and  confer  happiness,  without 
a  strict  regard  to  the  bng-established 
rules  for  conduct,  and  a  continuance  in 
those  paths  of  virtue  and  decorum  vv^hich 
the  wisdom  of  ages  has  pointed  out  to 
the  steps  of  every  one. — But  others  will,  no 
doubt,  consider,  that  continuing  to  patronise 

you, 
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you,  would  be  patronizing  vice;  and 
my  rank  in  life  is  not  high  enough  to 
enable  me  to  countenance  you  with  any 
chance  of  leading  others  to  follow  my 
example  ;  while  I  should  not  be  able  to 
serve  you,  but  should  infallibly  lose  my- 
self. But  some  time  hence,  as  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Berrendale,  I  might  receive  you 
as  your  merits  deserve  :  till  then — "  here 
Mrs.  Beauclerc  paused,  and  she  hesitated 
to  add,  *^  we  meet  no  more/' 

Indeed  it  was  long  before  the  parting 
took  place  Mrs.  Beauclerc  had  justly  ap- 
preciated the  merits  of  Adeline,  and 
thought  she  had  fournl  in  her  a  friend 
and  companion  for  years  to  come :  besides, 
her  children  were  most  fondly  attached 
to  her ;  and  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  while  she 
contemplated  their  daily  improvement  un- 
der her  care,  felt  grateful  to  Adeline 
for  the  unfolding  excellencies  of  her 
daughters.  Still,  to  part  with  her  was  un- 
avoidable 5 


avoidable  ;  but  the  pang  of  separation  was 
m  a  degree  soothed  to  Adeline  by  the 
certainty  which  Mrs.  Beauclerc's  sorrow 
gave  her,  that,  spite  of  her  errors,  she  had 
inspired  a  real  friendship  in  the  bosom  of 
a  truly  virtuous  and  respectable  woman  -^ 
and  this  idea  gave  a  sensation  of  joy  to 
her  heart  to  which  it  had  long  been  a 
£ti-anger. 

The  next  morning  some  of  the  parents, 
whom  Mary's  tale  had  not  yet  reached, 
sent  their  children  as  usual.  But  Ade- 
line refused  to  enter  upon  any  school 
duties,  bidding  them  affectionately  fare- 
well, and  telling  them  that  she  was  going 
to  write  to  their  parents,  as  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  present  situation,  and,  decli- 
ning keeping  school,  meant  to  reside,  she 
believed,  in  London. 

The  children  on  hearing  this  looked 
2t    each  other  with  almost  tearful  con- 
sternation ;   and  Adeline  observ^ed,  with 
4  pleasure, 
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pleasure,  the  interest  which  she  had  made 
to  herself  in  their  young  hearts.  After  they 
were  gone  she  sent  a  circular  letter  to 
her  friends  in  the  village,  importing 
that  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing her  present  residence ;  but  that,  what- 
ever her  future  situation  might  be,  she 
should  always  remember,  with  gratitude, 
the  favours  which  she  had  received 
at  . 

The  necessity  that  drove  her  away 
was,  by  this  time,  very  well  understood 
by  every  one ;  but  Mrs.  Beauclerc  took 
care  to  tell  those  who  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  her,  the  heads  of  Adeline's  story ; 
and  to  add  always,  "  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that,  as  soon  as  she  is  settled 
in  town,  she  will  be  extremely  well  mar- 
ried." 

To  the  mulatto  the  change  in  Adeline's 
plans  was  particularly  pleasing,  as  it  would 
bring   her  nearer    her  son,    and   nearer 

William, 
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William,  from  whom  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  grateful  duty  to  Adeline  would  so  long 
have  divided  her.  But  Savanna  ima- 
gined that  Adeline's  removal  was  owing 
to  her  having  at  last  determined  to  marry 
Mr.  Berrendale  ;  an  event  which  she,  for 
Adeline's  sake,  earnesdy  wished  to  take 
place,  though  for  her  own  she  was 
undecided  whether  to  desire  it  or  not, 
as  Mr.  Berrendale  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
as  contented  with  her  services  as  Adeline 
was. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  in 
Savanna's  mind,  and  her  warm  and  vary- 
ing feelings  were  expressed  by  alternate 
smiles  and  tears,  Mr.  Berrendale  arrived 
from  town  :  and  as  Savanna  opened  the 
door  to  him,  she,  half  w^himpering  half 
smiling,  dropped  him  a  ver\'  resnectfLil  -f^ 
curtsey,  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full 
of  unusual  significance. 

"Well,  Savanna, what  has  happenedf — 
VOL.  III.  c  Anr 
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Any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  since  my 
absence  ?"  said  Berrendale. 

"  Me  tink  not  of  wat  have  appen,  but 
"wat  will  appen,"  replied  Savanna. 

*'  And  what  is  going  to  happen  ?"  re- 
turned Berrendale,  seating  himself  in  the 
parlour,  "  and  where  is  your  mistress  ?" 

"  She  dress  herself,  that  dear  missess," 
replied  Savanna,  lingering  with  the  door 
in  her  hand,  "  and  I, — I  ope  to  ave  a  dear 
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massa  too." 

"  What !"  cried  fierrendale,  starting 
wildly  from  his  seat,  "  what  did  you 
say  ?" 

*'  Why,  me  ope  my  missess  be  mar- 
ried soon." 

''Married!  to  whom?"  cried  Berren- 
dale, seizing  her  hand,  and  almost  breath- 
less V.  ^h  alarm. 

"  Why,  to  you,  sure,"  exclaimed  Sa- 
vanna, "  and  den  me  hope  you  will  not 
turn  away  poor  Savanna !" 

*'  Wimt 
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"  What  reason  you  have,  my  dear 
Savanna,  for  talking  thus,  I  cannot  tell ; 
nor  dare  I  give  way  to  the  sweet  hopes 
which  you  excite  :  but,  if  it  be  true  that 
I  may  hope,  depend  on  it  you  shall  cook 
my  wedding  diimer,  and  then  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  a  good  one." 

"  Can  full  joy  eat  ?"  asked  the  mulatto 
thoughtfully. 

"  A  good  dinner  is  a  good  thing,  Sa- 
vanna," replied  Berrendaie,  "  and  ought 
never  to  be  slighted." 

"  Me  good  dinner  day  I  marry,  but  I 
not  eat  it. — O  sir,  pity  people  look  best 
in  dere  wedding  clothes,  but  my  William 
look  well  all  day  and  eveiy  day,  and  per- 
haps you  will  tc  o,  sir ;  and  den  I  ope  to 
cook  your  wedding  dinner,  next  day 
dinner,  and  all  your  dinner.." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  Savanna,"  cried 

Berrendaie,   grasping   her   hand,    "  and 

c  2  I—" 
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i — "  Here  the  door  opened,  and  Adeline 
appeared ;  who,  surprised  at  Berrendale's 
familiarity  with  her  servant,  looked  grave- 
ly, and  stopped  at  the  door  with  a  look 
of  cold  surprise.  Berrendale,  awed  into 
immediate  respect — for  what  is  so  timid 
and  respectful  as  a  man  truly  in  love  ?— 
bowed  low,  and  lost  in  an  instant  all  the 
hopes  which  had  elevated  his  spirits  tp 
such  an  unusual  degree. 

Adeline  with  an  air  of  pique  observed, 
that  she  feared  she  interrupted  them 
unpleasantly,  as  something  unusually 
agreeable  and  enlivening  seemed  to  oc- 
cupy them  as  she  came  in,  over  which 
her  entrance  seemed  to  have  cast  a  cloud. 

The  mulatto  had  by  this  time  re- 
treated to  the  door,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  closing  it,  when  Berrendale  stam- 
mered out,  as  well  as  he  could,  '^  Savan- 
na  was,    indeed,  raising    niy   hopes    to 

such 
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such  an  unexpected  height,  that  I  felt 
almost  bewildered  with  joy ;  but  the 
coldness  of  your  manner,  miss  Mowbray, 
has  sobered  me  again.*' 
*  "  And  what  did  Savanna  say  to  you  ?" 
cried  Adeline, 

'*  I — I  say,"  cried  Savanna  returning, 
"  dat  is,  he  say,  I  should  be  let  cook 
de  wedding  dinner." 

Adeline,  turning  even  paler  than  she 
was  before,  desired  her  coldly  to  leave 
the  room ;  and,  seating  herself  at  the 
greatest  possible  distance  from  Berren- 
dale,  leaned  for  some  time  in  silence  on  her 
hand  —  he  not  daring  to  interrupt  her 
meditations.  But  at  last  she  said,  "  What 
could  give  rise  to  this  singular  conver- 
sation between  you  and  Savanna  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  :  still  I — I 
must  own  that  it  is  not  so  ill-timed  as  it 
would  have  been  some  weeks  ago.  I 
will  own,    that   since  yesterday    I   have 
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been  considering  your  generous  propo* 
sals  with  the  serious  attention  which  they 
deserve." 

On  hearing  this,  which  Adeline  ut- 
tered with  considerable  effort,  Berrendafe 
in  a  moment  was  at  her  side,  and 
almost  at  her  feet. 

''  I — I  wish  you  to  return  to  your  seat," 
said  Adeline  coldly :  but  hope  had  em- 
boldened him,  and  he  chose  to  stay  where 
he  was. 

*'  But,  before  I  require  you  to  renew 
your  promises,  or  make  any  on  my  side, 
it  IS  proper  that  I  should  tell  you  what 
passed  yesterday ;  and  if  the  additional 
load  of  obloquy  which  I  have  acquired 
does  not  frighten  you  from  continuing  your 
addresses — "  Here  Adeline  paused  : — 
and  Berrendale,  rather  drawing  back,  then 
pushing  his  chair  nearer  her  as  he  spoke, 
gravely  answered,  that  his  affection  was 
proof  against  all  trials. 

Adeline 
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Adeline  then  briefly  related  the  scene 
In  the  church-yard,  and  her  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  and  concluded 
thus: — "  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
the  recollection  of  his  advice,  and  his 
decided  opinion,  that  by  becoming  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  man,  I  could  alone 
expect  to  recover  my  rank  in  society, 
and,  consequently,  my  usefulness,  I 
offer  you  my  hand  ;  and  promise,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  to  become 
yours  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man." 

"  And  from  no  other  reason  ? — from  no 
preference,  no  regard  for  me  r"  demand- 
ed Berrendale  reproachfully. 

"  Oh !  pardon  me  ;  from  decided  pre- 
ference ;  there  is  not  another  being  in  the 
creation  whom  I  could  bear  to  call  hus- 
band." 

Berrendale,  gratified  and  surprised,  at- 
tempted to  take  her  hand ;  but,  with- 
drawing it,  she  continued  thus: — "  Still 

1  almost 


1  almost  scruple  to  let  you,  unblasted  is 
your  prospects  are,  take  to  wife  a  beg- 
gar, blasted  in  reputation,  broken  in 
spirits,  with  a  heart  whose  best  affections  lie 
buried  in  the  grave,  and  which  can  offer 
you  in  return  for  your  faithful  tenderness 
nothing  but  cold  respect  and  esteem  ; 
one  too  who  is  not  only  despicable  to 
others,  but  also  self-condemned." 

While  Adeline  said  this,  Berrendale, 
almost  shuddering  at  the  picture  which 
she  drew,  paced  the  room  in  great 
agitation ;  and  even  the  gratification  of 
his  passion,  used  as  he  was  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  every  wish,  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  a  motive  not  sufficiently  powerful 
to  enable  him  to  unite  his  fate  to  that  of 
a  woman  so  degraded  as  Adeline  ap- 
peared to  be  ;  and  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
hesitated  to  accept  the  hand  she  offered, 
had  she  not  added,  as  a  contrast  to  the  pic- 
ture  which  she  had  drawn — '*  But  if,  in 
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spite  of  all  these  unwelcome  considerations, 
you  persist  in  your  resolution  of  making 
me  yours,  and  I  have  resolution  enough 
to  conquer  the  repugnance  that  I  feel  to 
make  a  second  connection,  you  may  de- 
pend on  possessing  in  me  one  who  will 
study  your  happiness  and  wishes  in  the 
minutest  particulars; — one  who  will  che- 
rish you  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow; — (here 
a  twinge  of  the  gout  assisted  Adeline's 
appeal  very  powerfully  ;)  and  who,  con- 
scious of  the  generosity  of  your  attach- 
ment, and  her  own  unworthiness,  will 
strive,  by  ever)^  possible  effort,  not  to 
remain  your  debtor  even  in  affection.*' 

Saying  this,  she  put  out  her  hand  to 
Berrendale  ;  and  that  hand,  and  the  arm 
belonging  to  it,  were  so  beautiful,  and  he 
had  so  often  envied  Glenmurray  while 
he  saw  them  tenderly  supporting  his  head, 
that  while  a  vision  of  approaching  gout, 
and  Adeline  bending  over  his  restless 
«  couch. 
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couch,  floated  before  him,  all  his  pru- 
dent considerations  vanished  ;  and,  eager- 
ly pressing  the  proffered  hand  to  his  lips, 
he  thanked  her  most  ardently  for  her  kind 
promise  ;  and,  putdng  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  would  have  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom. 

But  the  familiarity  was  ill-timed  5— 
Adeline  was  already  surprised,  and  even 
shocked,  at  the  lengths  which  she  had 
gone;  and  stardng  almost  with  loathing 
from  his  embrace,  she  told  him  it  grew 
late,  and  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to  his 
lodgings.  She  then  retired  to  her  own 
room,  and  spent  half  the  night  at  least 
in  weeping-  over  the  remembrance  of 
Glenmurray,  and  in  loudly  apostrophi- 
zing his  departed  spirit. 

The  next  day  Adeline,  out  of  the 
money  which  she  had  earned,  discharged 
her  lodgings  ;  and  having  wiitten  a  fare- 
well note  to  Mrs.  Beauclerc,  begging  to 
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hear  of  her  now  and  then,  she  and  the 
mulatto  proceeded  to  town,  with  Berren- 
dale,  in  search  of  apartments  ;  and  hav- 
ing procured  them,  Adeline  began  to 
consider  by  what  means,  till  she  could 
resolve  to  many  Berrendale,  she  should 
help  to  maintain  herself,  and  also  con- 
trive to  increase  their  income  if  she  be- 
came his  wife. 

The  success  which  she  had  met  with 
in  instructing  children,  led  her  to  believe 
that  she  might  succeed  in  writing  little 
hymns  and  tales  for  their  benefit ;  a 
method  of  getting  money  which  she  looked 
upon  to  be  more  rapid  and  more  lucrative 
than  working  plain  or  fancy  works  :  and, 
in  a  short  time,  a  little  volume  was  ready 
to  be  offered  to  a  bookseller  ; — nor  was 
it  offered  in  vain.  GlenmuiTay'*  book- 
seller accepted  it ;  and  the  sum  which 
he  gave,  though  trifling,  imparted  a  balsam 
to   the   wounded  mind  of  Adeline:    it 
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seemed  to  open  to  her  the  path  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  to  give  her,  in  spite  of  her 
past  errors,  the  means  of  servhig  her 
fellow-creatures. 

But  month  after  month  elapsed,  and 
Glenmurray  had  been  dead  two  years, 
yet  still  Adeline  could  not  prevail  on 
herself  to  fix  a  time  for  her  marriage. 

But  next  to  the  aversion  she  felt  to 
marrying  at  all,  was  that  she  experienced 
at  the  idea  of  having  no  fortune  to  be- 
stow on  the  disinterested  Berrendale  j 
and  so  desirous  was  she  of  his  acquiring 
some  little  property  by  his  union  with 
her,  that  she  resolved  to  ask  counsel's 
opinion  on  the  possibility  of  her  claim- 
ing a  sum  of  money  which  Glenmurray 
had  bequeathed  her,  but  without,  as  Ber- 
rendale had  assured  her,  the  customary 
formalities. 

p-  The  money  was  near  SOOL  ;  but  Ber- 
rendale had  allowed  it  to  ^o  to  Glen- 
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murray's  legal  heir,  because  he  was 
sure  that  the  writing  which  bequeath- 
ed it  would  not  hold  good  in  law. 
Still  Adeline  was  so  unwilling  to  be 
under  so  many  pecuniary  obligations  to 
a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  that  she 
resolved  to  take  advice  on  the  subject, 
much  against  the  will  of  Berrendale,  who 
thought  the  money  might  as  well  be 
saved  ;  but  as  a  chance  for  saving  the 
fee  he  resolved  to  let  Adeline  go  to  th^ 
lawyer's  chambers  alone,  thinking  it 
likely  that  no  fee  would  be  accepted  from 
so  fine  a  woman.  Accordingly,  more 
alive  to  ceconomy  than  to  delicacy  or 
decorum,  Berrendale,  when  Adeline, 
desiring  a  coach  to  be  called,  sum- 
moned him  to  accompany  her  to  the 
Temple,  pleaded  terror  of  an  impending 
fit  of  the  gout,  and  begged  her  to  excuse 
liis  attendance  ;  and  Adeline,  unsuspicio 
of  the  real  cause  of  his  refusal,  kindly 
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expressing  her  sorrow  for  the  one  he 
feigned,  took  the  counsellor's  address, 
and  got  into  the  coach,  Berrendale  taking 
care  to  tell  her,  as  she  got  in,  that  the 
fare  was  but  a  shilling. 

The  gentleman,  Mr.  Langley,  to  whom 
Adeline  was  going,  v/as  celebrated  for  his 
abilities  as  a  chamber  counsellor,  and  no 
less  remarkable  for  his  gallantries  :  but 
Berrendale  was  not  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  his  histor)^;  else  he  would  not,  even 
to  save  a  lav/yer's  fee,  have  exposed  his 
intended  wife  to  a  situation  of  such  ex- 
treme impropriety  ;  and  Adeline  was  too 
much  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  general 
society,  to  feel  any  great  repugnance  to 
go  alone  on  an  errand  so  interesting  to 
her  feelings. 

The  coach  having  stopped  neai*  the  en- 
trance of  the  court  to  which  she  was  direct- 
it   ed,  Adeline,  resolving  to  walk  home^  dis- 
charged  the  coach,  and  knocked  at  the  door 

or 
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of  Mr.  Langley's  chambers.  A  very  smart 
servant  out  of  livery  answered  the  knock; 
and  Mr.  Langley  being  at  home,  Adeline 
was  introduced  into  his  apartment. 

Mr.  Langley,  though  surprised  at  see- 
ing'a  lady  of  a  deportment  so  correct  and 
of  so  dignified  an  appearance  enter  his  room 
unattended,  was  inspired  with  so  much 
respect  at  sight  of  Adeline,  whose  mourn- 
ing habit  added  to  the  interest  which 
her  countenance  never  failed  to  excite, 
that  he  received  her  with  bows  down  to 
the  ground,  and  leading  her  to  a  chair, 
begged  she  would  do  him  the  honour 
to  be  seated,  and  impart  her  commands. 

Adeline  embarrassed, she  scarcely  knew 
why,  at  the  novelty  of  her  situation, 
drew  the  paper  from  her  pocket,  and 
presented  it  to  him. 

**  Mr.  Berrendale  recommended  me  to 
you,  sir,"  said  Adeline  faintly.  ^. 

*' Berrendale,  Berrendale,  O,  aye,— I 

remember — 
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remember — the  cousin  of  Mr.  Glenmurray: 
you  know  Mr.  Glenmurray  too,  ma'am,  I 
presume;  pray  how  is  he  ?*' — Adeline,  un- 
prepared for  this  question, could  not  speak; 
and  the  voluble  counsellor  went  on — 
*'  Oh ! — ^I  ask  your  pardon,  madam,  I  see ; 
— ^pray,  might  I  presume  so  far,  how 
long  has  that  extraordinarily  clever  man 
been  lost  to  the  world  ?'* 

"  More  than  two  years,  sir,"  replied 
Adeline  faintly. 

"  You  are, — may  I  presume  so  far, — 
vou  are  his  widow?" — Adeline  bowed. 
There  was  a  something  in  Mr.  Langley's 
manner  and  look  so  like  sir  Patrick's, 
that  she  could  not  beai*  to  let  him  know 
she  wa§  only  Glenmurray's  mxistress. 

"  Gone  more  than  two  years,  and  you 
still  in  deep  mourning! — Amiable  suscepti- 
bility 1 — How  unlike  the  wives  of  the  pre- 
sent day !  But  I  beg  pardon. — Now  to 
business."     So  saying,    he  perused  the 
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paper  which  Adeline  had  given  him,  in 
which  Glenmurray  simply  stated,  that  he 
bequeathed  to  Adeline  Mowbray  the  sum 
of  260/.  in  the  ,5  per  cents,  but  it  was 
signed  by  only  one  witness. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  know,  ma- 
dam ?"  asked  the  counsellor. 

"  Whether  this  \\ill  be  valid,  as  it  is 
not  signed  by  two  witnesses,  sir?" 

"  Why, — really  not,"  replied  Langley  ; 
■'^  though  the  heir  at  law,  if  he  have  either 
equity  or  gallantry,  could  certainly  not 
refuse  to  fulfil  what  evidently  was  the 
intention  of  the  testator  : — but  then,  it  is 
very  surprising  to  me  that  Mr.  Glen- 
murray should  have  vqshed  to  leave  any 
thing  from  the  lady  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  behold.  Pray,  madam, — if  I 
may  presume  to  ask, — Who  is  Adeline 
Mowbray?" 

"  I — I  am  Adeline  Mowbray,"  replied 
Adeline  in  great  confusion. 

VOL.  III.  D  "  You, 


"  You,  madam !  Bless  me,  I  presum- 
ed ; — and  pray,  madam, — if  I  may  make 
so  bold, — what  was  your  relationship  to 
that  wonderfully  clever  man  ? — his  niece, 
■—his  cousin^— -or — ?*' 

"  I  was  no  relation  of  his,"  said  Ade- 
line still  more  confused ;  and  this  con- 
fusion confirmed  the  suspicions  which 
Langley  entertained,  and  also  brought  to 
his  recollection  something  which  he  had 
heard  of  Glenmurray's  having  a  very 
elegant  and  accomplished  mistress. 

"  Pardon  me,  dear  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Lstngley,  "  I  perceive  now  my  mistake  j 
and  I  now  perceive  why  Mr.  Glenmurray 
was  so  much  the  envy  of  those  who  had 
the  honour  of  visiting  at  his  house.  Ton 
my  soul,"  taking  her  hand,  which  Ade- 
line indignantly  withdrew,  "I  am  grieved 
beyond  words  at  being  unable  to  give 
you  a  more  favourable  opinion." 

'^But   you  said,    sir,"    said  Adeline, 
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"  that  the  heir  at  law,  if  he  had  any 
equity,  would  certainly  be  guided  by  the 
evident  intention  of  the  testator." 

'*  I  did,  madam,"  replied  the  lawyer, 
evidently  piqued  by  the  proud  and  cold 
air  which  Adeline  assumed  ;  — "  but 
then, — excuse  me, — the  applicant  would 
not  stand  much  chance  of  being  attended 
to,  who  is  neither  the  ividow  nor  relation 
of  Mr.  Glenmurray.'* 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,"  replied  Ade- 
line, "  and  need  trouble  you  no  longer." 

"  Trouble  !  my  sweet  girl !"  returned 
Mr.  Langley,  "  call  it  not  trouble  j 
I — "  Here  his  gallant  effusions  were  in- 
terrupted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  a 
very  showy  woman,  highly  rouged,  and 
dressed  in  the  extremity  of  the  fashion ; 
and  who  in  no  very  pleasant  tone  of 
voice  exclaimed,  —  "I  fear  I  interrupt 
you." 

'    «'  Oh !    not   in    the    least,"     replied 
D  2  Langley, 
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Langley,  blushing  even  more  than  Adeline, 
"  my  fair  client  was  just  gojng.  Allow 
me,  madam,  to  see  you  to  the  door," 
continued  he,  attempting  to  take  Adeline's 
hand,  and  accompanying  her  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  flight  of  stairs. 

"  Charming  fine  woman  upon  my 
soull"  cried  he,  speaking  through  his 
shut  teeth,  and  forcibly  squeezing 
her  fingers  as  he  spoke  ;  "  and  if  you 
ever  want  advice  I  should  be  proud 
to  see  you  here  ;  at  present  I  am  particu- 
larly engaged,  (\yith  a  significant  smile  ;) 
but — ''  Here  Adeline,  too  angry  to  speak, 
put  the  fee  in  his  hand,  which  he  in- 
sisted on  returning,  and,  in  the  struggle, 
he  forcibly  kissed  the  ungloved  hand 
which  was  held  out,  praising  its  beauty 
at  the  same  time,  and  endeavouring  to 
close  her  fingers  on  the  money:  but  Ade- 
line indignantly  threw  it  on  the  ground, 
and  rushed  down  the  remaining  staircase; 

over- 
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over-heaiing  the  lady,  as  she  did  so,  ex* 
claim,  "Langley!  is  not  that  black  mawkin 
gone  yet  ?  Come  up  this  moment,  you 
devil!"  while  Langley  obsequiously 
replied,  "  Coming  this  mom.ent,  my  an- 
gel!" 

Adeline  felt  so  disappointed,  so  asham- 
ed, and  so  degraded,  that  she  walked  on 
some  way  without  knowing  whither  she 
was  going ;  and  when  she  recollected 
herself,  she  found  that  she  was  wander- 
ing from  court  to  court,  and  unable  to 
find  the  avenue  to  the  street  do^vn  which 
the  coach  had  come  :  while  her  very  tall 
figure,  heightened  colour,  and  graceful 
carriage,  made  her  an  object  of  attention 
to  every  one  whom  she  met. 

At  last  she  saw  herself  followed  by 
two  young  men  ;  and  as  she  walked  very 
fast  to  avoid  them,  she  by  accident  turn- 
ed into  the  very  lane  which  she  had  been 
seeking  :  but  her  pursuers  kept  pace  with 
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her ;  and  she  over-heard  one  of  them  say 
to  the  other,  "  A  devilish  fine  girl !  moves 
well  too, — I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
I  have  seen  her  before." 

"  And  so  do  I. — O  zounds !  by  her 
height,  it  must  be  that  sweet  creature 
who  lived  at  Richmond  with  that  crazy 
fellow,  Glenmurray/* 

Here  Adeline  relaxed  in  her  pace  :  the 
name  of  Glenmurray — that  name  which 
no  one  since  his  death  had  ventured  to 
pronounce  in  her  presence, — had,  during 
the  last  half-hour,  been  pronounced  seve- 
ral times  ;  and,  unable  to  support  herself 
from  a  variety  of  emotions,  she  stopped, 
and  leaned  for  support  against  the  wall. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  fleet  and  sweet 
girl  ?**  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  patting 
her  on  the  back  as  he  spoke : — and  Ade- 
line, roused  at  the  insult,  looked  at  him 
proudly  and  angrily,  and  walked  on. 
"  What !  angry !     If  I  may  be  so  bold, 
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(yjith  a  sneering  smile,)    fair  creature, 
may  I  ask  where  you  live  now  ?'' 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Adeline ;  "  you 
are  wholly  unknown  to  me." 

"  But  wTre  you  to  teil  me  where  you 
live,  we  might  cease  to  be  strangers ;  but, 
perhaps  your  favours  are  all  bespoken. — 
Pray  who  is  your  friend  now  ?" 

"  Olt!  I  have  but  few  friends,"  cried 
Adeline  mournfully. 

"  Few  !  the  devil ! "  replied  the  young 
tem.plar  ;  "  and  how  many  would  you 
have?"  Here  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist :  and  his  companion  giving  way  to 
a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  Adeline  clearly 
understood  what  he  meant  by  the  term 
**  friend ;"  and  summoning  up  all  her 
spirit,  she  called  a  coach  which  luckily 
was  passing  ;  and,  turning  round  to  her 
tormentor,  with  great  dignity  said,  — 
"  Though  the  situauon,  sir,  in  which  I 
once  was,  may,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
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and  in  yours,  authorise  and  excuse  your 
present  insulting  address,  yet,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage with  a  most  respectable  man,  I  tnist 
that  you  wdll  feel  the  impropriety  of  your 
conduct,  and  be  convinced  of  the  fruit- 
lessness  and  impertinence  of  the  questions 
which  you  have  put  to  me/' 

"  If  this  be  the  case,  madam,"  cried 
the  gentleman,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  and 
shall  take  my  leave,  wishing  you  all  pos- 
sible happiness,  and  begging  you  to 
attribute  m.y  impertinence  wholly  to  my 
ignorance.'*  So  saying,  he  bowed  and 
left  her,  and  Adeline  was  driven  to  her 
lodgings. 

"  Now"  said  Adeline,  "  the  die  is 
cast ; — 1  have  used  the  sacred  name  of 
wife  to  shield  me  from  insult ;  and  I  am' 
therefore  pledged  to  assume  it  directly, 
Yesj»  HE  was  right — I  find  I  must  have  a 
legal  protector/' 

She 
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She  found  Berrendale  rather  alarmed 
at  her  long  absence  ;  and,  with  a  beating 
heart,  she  related  her  adventures  to  him  : 
but  when  she  said  that  Langley  was  not 
willing  to  take  the  fee,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Very  genteel  in  him,  indeed !  I  sup- 
pose you  took  him  at  his  word  ?*' 

"  Good  Heavens  1"  replied  Adeline, 
"  Do  you  think  I  would  deign  to  owe 
such  a  man  a  pecuniary  obligation  r — No, 
indeed  ;  I  threw  it  with  proud  indignation 
on  the  floor." 

"  What  madness ! "  returned  Berren- 
dale :  ''  you  had  much  better  have  put  it 
in  your  pocket." 

''  Mr.  Berrendale, "  cried  Adeline 
gravely,  and  with  a  look  bordering  on 
contempt,  "  I  trust  that  you  are  not  in 
earnest :  for  if  these  are  your  sentiments, — 
if  this  is  your  delicacy,  sir — " 

"  Say  no  more,  dearest  of  women," 
replied  Berrendale  pretending  to  laugh, 

alarmed 
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alarmed  at  the  seriousness  with  which 
she  spoke :  "  how  could  you  for  one 
moment  suppose  me  in  earnest  ?  Insolent 
coxcomb  ! — I  wish  I  had  been  there." 

"  I  wish  you  had,"  said  Adeline,  "  for 
then  no  one  would  have  dared  to  insult 
me: "  and  Berrendale,  delighted  at  this  ob- 
servation, listened  to  the  rest  of  her  story 
with  a  spirit  of  indignant  knight-errantry 
which  he  never  experienced  before ;  and  at 
the  end  of  her  narration  he  felt  supremely 
happy  ;  for  Adeline  assured  him  that  the 
next  week  she  would  make  him  her  pro- 
tector for  life : — and  this  assurance  opened 
his  heart  so  much,  that  he  vowed  he 
would  not  condescend  to  claim  of  the  heir 
at  law  the  pitiful  sum  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  withhold. 

To  be  brief. — Adeline  kept  her  word  ; 
and  resolutely  struggling  with  her  feelings, 
she  became  the  next  week  the  wife  of 
Berrendale. 

For 
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For  the  first  six  months  the  union  pro- 
mised  well.  Adeline  was  so  assiduous  to 
anticipate  her  husband's  wishes,  and  con- 
trived so  many  dainties  for  his  table,  which 
she  cooked  with  her  own  hands,  that 
Berrendale,  declaring  himself  completely 
happy  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
had  not  a  thought  or  a  wish  beyond  his 
own  fire-side ;  while  Adeline,  happy  be- 
cause she  conferred  happiness,  and  proud 
of  the  name  of  wife,  which  she  had  before 
despised,  began  to  hope  that  her  days 
would  glide  on  in  humble  tranquillity. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  Adeline 
should  be  desirous  of  imparting  this  change 
in  her  situation  to  Mrs.  Pemberton,  whose 
esteem  she  was  eager  to  recover,  and 
whose  kind  intentions  towards  her,  at  a 
moment  when  she  was  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating them.  Savanna  had,  with  great 
feeling,  expatiated  upon.     She  therefore 
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wrote  to  her  according  to  the  address 
which  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  left  for  her, 
and  received  a  most  friendly  letter  in  re- 
turn. In  a  short  time  Adeline  had  again 
an  expectation  of  being  a  mother;  and 
though  she  could  not  yet  entertain  for 
her  husband  more  than  cold  esteem,  she 
felt  that  as  the  father  of  her  child  he 
would  insensibly  become  more  dear  to 
her. 

But  Berrendale  awoke  from  his  dream 
of  bliss,  on  finding  to  what  a  large  sum 
the  bills  for  the  half-year's  house-keeping 
amounted.  Nor  was  he  surprised  with- 
out reason.  Adeline,  more  eager  to  gra- 
tify Berrendale's  palate  than  considerate 
as  to  the  means,  had  forgotten  that  she 
was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  a  liberal 
establishment  like  her  mother's,  and  had 
bought  for  the  supply  of  the  table  many 
expensive  articles. 

In 
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In  consequence  of  this  terrible  discovery 
Berrendale  remonsti-ated  vei*y  seriously 
\vith  Adeline;  who  meekly  answered,  "My 
dear  friend,  good  dinners  cannot  be  had 
without  good  ingredients,  and  good  ingre- 
dients cannot  be  had  without  money." 

"  Biit,  madam,"  cried  Berrendale,  knit- 
ting his  brows,  but  not  elevating  his  voice, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  soft-speaking  be- 
ings who  in  the  sweetest  tones  possible 
can  say  the  most  heart- wounding  things, 
and  give  a  mortal  stab  to  your  self-love  in 
the  same  gentle  manner  in  vvhich  they 
flatter  it : — "  there  must  have  been  great 
waste,  great  mismanagement  here,  or  these 
expenses  could  not  have  been  incurred." 

"  There  may  have  been  both,"  return- 
ed Adeline,  "  for  I  have  not  been  used  to 
oeconomize,  but  I  will  try  to  learn  ; — but, 
I  doubt,  my  dear  Berrendale,  you  must 
endeavour  to  be  contented  with  plainer 
food ;  for  not  all  the  ceconomy  in    the 

world 
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world  can  make  rich  gravies  and  high 
sauces  cheap  things." 

"  Oh !  care  and  skill  can  do  much," 
said  Berrendale  ; — "  and  I  find  a  cer- 
tain person  deceived  me  very  much  when 
he  said  you  were  a  good  manager." 

'*  He  only  said,"  replied  Adeline  sigh- 
ing deeply,  "  that  I  was  a  good  cook, 
and  you  yourself  allov/  that :  but  I  hope  in 
time  to  please  your  appetite  at  less  ex- 
pense :  as  to  myself,  a  little  suffices  me, 
and  I  care  not  how  plain  that  food  is." 

"  Still,  I  think  I  have  seen  you  eat 
with  a  most  excellent  appetite,"  said  Ber- 
rendale, with  a  very  significant  expres- 
sion. 

Adeline,  shocked  at  the  manner  more 
than  at  the  words,  replied  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  As  a  proof  of  my  being  in  health, 
no  doubt  you  rejoiced  in  the  sight." 

"  Certainly ;  but  less  robust  health 
would  suit  our  finances  better." 

Adeline 
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Adeline  looked  up,  wishing,  though 
not  expecting,  to  see  by  his  face  that  he 
was  joking  :  but  such  serious  displeasure 
appeared  on  it,  that  the  sordid  selfishness 
of  his  character  was  at  once  unveiled  to 
her  view  ;  and  clasping  her  hands  in 
agony,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Glenmur- 
ray  1"  aiKi  ran  into  her  own  room. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  she  had  pro- 
nounced his  name  since  the  hour  of  his 
death,  and  now  it  was  wrung  from  her 
by  a  sensation  of  acute  anguish ;  no 
wonder,  then,  that  the  feelings  which 
followed  completely  overcame  her,  and 
that  Berrendale  had,  undisputed  and  soli- 
tary possession  of  his  supper. 

But  he,  on  his  side,  was  deeply  irri* 
tated.  The  "  Oh,  Glenmurray !''  was 
capable  of  being  interpreted  two  ways  : — - 
either  it  showed  how  much  she  regretted 
Glenmurray,  and  preferred  him  to  his 
successor  in  spite  of  the  superior  beauty 
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of  his  person,  of  which  he  was  very  vain; 
or  it  reproached  Glenmurray  for  having 
recommended  her  to  marry  him.  In 
either  case  it  was  an  unpardonable  fault ; 
and  this  unhappy  conversation  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  discontent. 

Adeline  rose  the  next  day  dejected, 
pensive,  and  resolved  that  her  appedte 
sKould  never  again,  if  possible,  force  a 
reproach  from  the  lips  of  her  husband. 
She  therefore  took  care  that  whatever 
she  provided  for  the  table,  besides  the 
simplest  fare,  should  be  for  Berrendale 
alone  ;  and  she  flattered  herself  that  he 
would  be  shamed  into  repentance  of  what 
he  had  observed,  by  seeing  her  scrupulous 
self-denial : — she  even  resolved,  if  he  pres- 
sed her  to  partake  of  his  daindes,  that  she 
would,  to  show  that  she  forgave  him, 
accept  what  he  offered. 

But  Berrendale  gave  her  no  such  op- 
portunity of  showing  her  generosity  ; — 

busy 
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busy  in  the  gratification  of  hh  own  appe- 
tite, he  never  observed  whether  any  other 
persons  ate  or  not,  except  when  by  eat- 
ing they  curtailed  his  share  of  good 
things: — besides^  to  have  an  exclusive 
dish  to  himself  was  to  him  tout  simple  y  he 
had  been  a  pampered  child  y  and,  being 
no  advocate  for  the  equality  of  the  sexes', 
he  thought  it  only  a  matter  of  course 
that  he  should  fare  better  than  his  wife. 

Adeline,  though  more  surprised  and 
more  shocked  than  ever,  could  not  help 
laughing  internally,,  at  her  not  being  able 
to  put  her  projected  generosity  in  practice:; 
but  her  laughter  and  indignation  soon 
yielding  to  contempt,  she  ate  her  simple 
meal  in  silence  :  sud  while  her'pampered 
husband  sought  to  lose  the  fumes  of  indi- 
gestion in  sleep,  she  blessed  God  that 
temperance,  industry  and  health  went 
hand  in  hand  ;  an  J,  retiring  to  her  own 
room,  sat   down  to  write,    in   order   to 
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increase,  if  possible,  her  means  of  living, 
and  consequently  her  power  of  being 
generous  to  others. 

But  though  Adeline  resolved  to  forget^ 
if  possible,  the  petty  conduct  of  Berren- 
dale, — the  mulatto,  who,  from  the  door's 
being  open,  had  heard  every  word-  of 
conversation  which  had  so  disturbed  Ade- 
line, neither  could  nor  would  forget  it ; 
and  though  she  did  not  vow  eternal 
hatred  to  her  master,  she  felt  herself  very 
capable  of  indulging  it,  and  from  that 
moment  it  was  her  resolution  to  thwart 
him. 

Whenever  he  was  present  she  was 
always  urging  Adeline  to  eat  some  re- 
freshments between  meals,  and  drink 
wine  or  lemonade,  and  tempting  her 
weak  appetite  with  some  pleasant  but  ex- 
pensive sweetmeats.  In  vain  did  Adeline 
refuse  them;  sometimes  they  were  bought, 
sometimes  only  threatened  to  be  bought ; 
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and  once  when  Adeline  had  accepted  some, 
rather  than  mortify  Savanna  by  a  refusal, 
and  Bsrrendale,  by  his  accent  and  expres- 
sion, showed  how  ,much  he  grudged  the 
supposed  expense, — the  mulatto,  snapping 
her  lingers  in  his  face,  and  looking  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  indignant  contempt, 
exclaimed,  "  I  buy  dem,  and  pay  for  dem 
wid  mine  nown  money ;  and  my  angel  lady 
sail  no  be  oblige  to  you  !'* 

This  was  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Berrendale,  which  Adeline  heard  with 
anger  and  sorrow^  and  her  husband  with 
rage.  In  vain  did  Adeline  promise  that 
she  would  seriously  reprove  Savanna  (who 
had  disappeai'ed)  for  her  impertinence ; 
Berrendale  insisted  on  her  being  discharg- 
•  ed  immediately ;  and  nothing  but  Ade- 
line's assurances  that  she,  for  slender 
wages,  did  more  work  than  two  other 
servants  would  do  for  enormous  ones, 
could  pacify  his  displeasure  :  but  at  length 
E  2  he 
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he  was  appeased.  And  as  Berrendale, 
from  a  principle  of  oeconomy,  resumed 
his  old  habit  of  dining  out  amongst  his 
friends,  getting  good  dinners  by  that 
means  without  paying  for  them,  family 
expenses  ceased  to  disturb  the  quiet  of 
their  marriage  ;  and  after  she  had  been 
ten  months  a  wife  Adeline  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter. 

That  moment,  the  moment  when  she 
heard  her  infant's  first  cry,  seemed  to  re- 
pay her  for  all  she  had  suffered  ;  eveiy 
feeling  was  lost  in  the  maternal  one  ;  and 
she  almost  fancied  that  she  loved,  fondly 
loved,  the  father  of  her  child  :  but  this 
idea  vanished  when  she  saw  the  languid 
pleasure,  if  pleasure  it  could  be  called, 
with  which  Berrendale  congratulated  her 
on  her  pain  and  danger  being  past,  and 
received  his  child  in  his  arms. 

The  m.ulatto   was  wild  with  joy  :  she 

almost  stined   the  babe  with  her  kisses, 
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and  talked  even  the  next  day  of  sending 
for  the  ta\;vTiy  boy  to  come  and  see  his 
new  mistress,  and  vow  to  her,  as  he  had 
done  to  her  mother,  eternal  fealty  and 
allegiance. 

But  Adeline  saw  on  Berrendale's  coun- 
tenance a  mixed  expression, — and  he  had 
mixed  feelings.  True,  he  rejoiced  in  Ade- 
line's safety ;  but  he  said  within  himself, 
"  Children  are  expensive  things,  and  we 
may  have  a  large  family;"  and,  leaving 
the  bed-side  as  soon  as  he  could,  he 
retired,  to  endeavour  to  lose  in  an  after- 
noon's nap  his  unpleasant  reflections. 

"  How  diifereni,"  thought  Adeline, 
"  would  have  been  his  feelings  and  his 
expressions  of  them  at  such  a  time ! 
Oh  ! — "  but  the  name  of  Glenmurray  died 
away  on  her  lips ;  and  hastily  turning  to 
gaze  on  her  sleeping  babe,  she  tried  to 
forget  the  disappointed  emotions  of  the 
wife  in  the  gratified  feelings  of  the  mother. 

Still 
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Sdll  Adeline,  who  had  been  used  to 
attentions,  could  not  but  feel  the  neglect 
of  Berrendale.  Even  while  she  kept  her 
room  he  passed  only  a  few  hours  in  her 
society,  but  dined  out ;  and  when  she  was 
well  enough  to  have  accompanied  him  on 
his  visits,  she  found  that  he  never  even 
wished  her  to  go  with  him,  though  the 
friends  whom  he  visited  were  married ; 
and  he  met,  from  his  own  confession, 
other  ladies  at  their  tables.  She  there- 
fore began  to  suspect  that  Berrendale 
did  not  mean  to  introduce  her  as  his  wife; 
nay,  ■  she  doubted  whether  he  avowed 
her  to  be  such  ;  and  at  last  she  brought 
him  to  own  that,  ashamed  of  having 
married  what  the  v/orld  must  consider  as  a 
kept  mistress,  he  resolved  to  keep  her  still 
in  the  retirement  to  which  she  was  habi- 
tuated. 

This  was  a  severe  disappointment  in- 
deed to  Adeline:    she   longed  for  the 
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of  her  own  sex  ;  and  hoped  that,  as  Mr. 
Berrendale's  wife,  that  intercourse  with 
her  own  sex  might  be  restored  to  her 
which  she  had  forfeited  as  the  mistress  of 
Glenmurray.  Nor  could  she  help  re* 
proaching  Berrendale  for  the  selfish  ease 
and  indifference  v/ith  which  he  saw  her 
deprived  of  those  social  enjoyments  which 
he  daily  enjoyed  himself,  convinced  as 
she  was  that  he  might,  if  he  chose, 
have  introduced  her  at  least  to  his  inti- 
mate friends. 

But  she  pleaded  and  reasoned  in  vain. 
Contented  with  the  access  which  he  had 
to  the  tables  of  his  friends,  it  was  c^ 
little  importance  to  him  that  his  wdfe  ate 
her  humble  meal  alone-  His  habits  of 
enjoyment  had  ever  been  solitary  :  the 
pampered  school-boy,  who  had  at  school 
eaten  liis  tart  and  cake  by  stealth  in  a 
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corner,  that  he  might  not  be  asked  to 
share  them  with  another,  had  grown  up 
with  the  same  dispositions  to  manhood : 
and  as  his  parents,  though  opulent,  were 
vulgar  in  their  manners  and  low  in  their 
origin,  he  had  never  been  taught  those 
graceful  self-denials  inculcated  into  the 
children  of  polished  life,  which,  though 
taught  from  factitious  and  not  real  bene- 
volence, have  certainly  a  tendency,  by 
long  habit,  to  make  that  benevolence  real 
which  at  first  was  only  artificial. 

Adeline  had  both  sorts  of  kindness 
and  affection,^  those  untaught  of  the 
heart,  and  those  of  education  ; — she  was 
poHte  from  the  situation  into  which  the 
accident  of  birth  had  thrown  her,  and 
also  from  the  generous  impulse  of  her 
nature.  To  her,  therefore,  the  uncul- 
tivated and  unblushing  personnaliic^  as 
the  French  call  it,  of  Berrendale,  was  a 
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and  often,  very  often  did  she  feel  the 
utmost  surjMTse  at  Berrendale's  having 
appeared  to  Glenmurray  a  man  likely  to 
make  her  happy.  Often'  did  she  won- 
der how  the  defects  of  Berrendale's  cha- 
racter could  have  escaped  his  penetrating 
e\^es. 

Adeline  forgot  that  the  faults  of  her  hus- 
band were  such  as  could  be  known  only  by 
an  intimate  connection,  and  which  coha- 
bitation could  alone  call  forth  ; — faults, 
the  existence  of  which  such  a  man  as 
Glenmurray,  who  never  considered  him- 
self in  any  transaction  whatever,  could  not 
suppose  possible; — and  which,  though 
they  inflicted  the  most  bitter  pangs  on 
Adeline,  and  gradually  untr^'isted  the 
slender  thread  which  had  begun  to  unite 
her  heart  with  Bcn-endale's,  were  of  so 
slight  a  fabric  as  almost  to  elude  the 
touch,  and  of  a  nature  to  appear  almost 
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too  trivial  to  be  merAtioned  in  the  narration 
of  a  biographer. 

But  though  it  has  been  long  said 
that  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human 
things,  inattention  to  trifles  continues  to 
be  the  vice  of  every  one ;  and  many  a  con- 
jugal union  which  has  never  been  assailed 
by  the  battery  of  ciime,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  slowly  undermining  power  of  petty 
quarrels,  trivial  unkindnesses  and  thought- 
less' neglect ;  —  like  the  gallant  officer, 
who,  after  escaping  unhurt  all  the  rage 
of  battle  by  land  and  water,  tempest  on 
sea  and  earthquake  on  shore,  returns 
perhaps  to  his  native  country,  and  perishes 
by  the  power  of  a  slow  fever. 

But  Adeline,  who,  amidst  all  the  chi- 
maeras  of  her  fancy  and  singularides  of 
her  opinions,  had  happily  held  fast  her 
religion,  began  at  this  moment  to  enter- 
tain a  belief  that  seethed  in  some  measure 
the   sorrows   v.hich   it    could   not   cure. 

She 
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She  fancied  that  all  the  sufFenngs  she  un- 
derwent were  trials  which  she  was  doomed 
to  undergo,  as  punishments  for  the  crime 
she  had  committed  in  leaving  her  mother 
and  living  with  Glenmurray ;  and  as  ex- 
piations also.  She  therefore  welcomed,  her 
afflictions,  and  lifted  up  her  meek  eyes 
to  heaven  in  every  hour  of  her  trials, 
with  the  look  of  tearful  but  grateful  re- 
signation. 

Meanwhile  her  child,  whom,  after  her 
mother,  she  called  Editha,  was  nursed 
at  her  own  bosom,  and  thrived  even  be- 
yond her  expectations.  Even  Berren- 
dale  beheld  its  growing  beauty  with 
delight,  and  the  mulatto  was  wild  in 
praise  of  it ;  while  Adeline,  wholly  ta- 
ken up  all  day  in  nursing  and  in  work- 
ing for  it,  and  every  evening  in  WTiting 
stories  and  hymns  to  publish,  which 
would,  she  hoped,  one  day  be  useful  to 
her  own  child  as  well  as  to  the  children 
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of  others,  soon  ceased  to  regret  her 
seclusion  from  society ;  and  by  the 
time  Editha  was  a  year  old  she  had 
learnt  to  bear  with  patience  the  disappoint- 
ment she  had  experienced  in  Berrendale. 
Soon  after  she  became  a  mother  she 
again  wrote  to  Mrs.  Pemberton,  as  she 
longed  to  impart  to  her  sympathizing 
bosom  those  feelings  of  parental  delight 
which  Berrendale  could  not  understand, 
and  the  expression  of  which  he  witnessed 
with  contemptuous  an-d  chilling  gravity. 
To  this  letter  she  anticipated  a  most  gra- 
tifying return^,  but  month  after  month 
passed  away,  and  no  letter  from  Lisbon 
ariived.  "  No  doubt  my  letter  miscar- 
ried," said  Adeline  to  Savanna,  "  and 
I  will  write  again  :"  but  she  never  had 
resolution  to  do  so  ;  for  she  felt  that  her 
prospects  of  conjugal  happiness  were  ob- 
scured, and  she  shrunk  equally  from  the 
task  of  expressing  the  comfort  which  she 

did 
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did  nftt  feel,  or  unveiling  to  another  the 
errors  of  her  husband.  The  little  regard-, 
mean  ^vhile,  which  she  had  endeavoured 
to  return  for  Berrendale  soon  vanished, 
being  unable  to  v^dthstand  a  new  violence 
offered  to  it. 

Editha  was  seized  with  the  hooping- 
cough  :  and  as  Adeline  had  sold  her  last 
little  volume  to  advantage,  Berrendale 
allowed  her  to  take  a  lodging  at  a  short 
distance  from  town,  as  change  of  air 
was  good  for  the  complaint.  She  did  so, 
and  remained  there  two  months.  At  her 
return  she  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  her  husband,  during  her  absence,  had 
intiigued  with  the  servant  of  the  house  :  — 
a  circumstance  of  which  she  would  pro- 
bably have  remained  ignorant,  but  for 
the  indiscreet  affection  of  Savanna,  who, 
in  the  first  transports  of  her  indignation 
on  discovering  the  connection,  had  been 
unable  to  conceal  from  her  mistress  what 
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drove  her  almost  frantic  with  indigna- 
tion. 

But  Adeline,  though  she  felt  disgust 
and  aversion  swallowing  up  the  fev/  re- 
mahiing  sparks  of  regard  for  BeiTcndale 
which  she  felt,  had  one  great  consolation 
under  this  new  calamity. — Berrendale  had 
not  been  the  choice  of  her  heart :  "  But, 
thank  God !  I  never  loved  this  man,'' 
escaped  her  lips  as  she  ran  into  her  own 
room ;  and  pressing  her  child  to  her  bosom, 
she. shed  on  its  unconscious  cheeks  the 
tears  which  resentment  and  a  deep  sense 
of  injury  wrung  from  her. — "  Oh !  had 
I  loved  him,"  she  exclaimed,  "  this  blow 
would  have  been  mortal  1" 

She,  hov/ever,  found  herself  in  one 
respect  the  better  for  Berrendale's  guilt. 
Conscious  that  the  mulatto  was  aware  of 
Vv'hat  had  passed,  and  afraid  lest  she 
should  have  mentioned  her  discovery  to 
Adeline,  Berrendale  endeavoured  to  make 
2  amends 
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amends  for   his    infidelity  by   attention 
such  as  he  had  never  shown  her  since 
the  first  weeks  of  his  mariiage ;  and  had 
she  not  been  aware  of  the  motive,  the 
change  in  his  behaviour  would  have  re- 
awakened her  tenderness.      However,  it 
claimed  at  least  complaisance  and  gentle- 
ness from  her  w^hile  it  lasted  :  which  was 
not  long ;  for  Berrendale,  fancying  from 
the  apparent  tranquillity  of  Adeline  (the 
result  of  indifference,  not  ignorance)  that 
she  was  not  informed  of  hi^  fault,  and 
that  the  mulatto  was  too  prudent  to  be- 
tray him,  began  to  relapse  into  his  old 
habits  ;  and  one  day,  forgetting  his  assu- 
med liberality,  he  ventured,  when  alone 
with  Savanna,    who    was  airing  one  of 
Editha*s  caps,  to  expatiate  on  the  need- 
less 'extrava'^ance  of  his  wife  in  trimmiuGr 
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her  child's  caps  with  lace. 

This  was  enough  to  rouse  the  quick 
feelings  of  the  mulatto,  and  she   poured 

forth 
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forth  all  her  long  concealed  wradb  in  a 
torrent  of  broken  English,  but  plain 
enough  to  be  well  understood. — "  You 
man  !'*  she  cried  at  last,  '^  you  will  kill 
her ;  she  pine  at  your  no  kindness  ; — and 
if  she  die,  mind  me,  man  !  never  you 
marry  aden. — You  marry,  forsoot !  you 
marry  a  lady !  true  bred  lady  like  mine  ! 
No,  man! — You  best  get  a  cheap  miss 
from  de  street  and  be  content " 

As  she  said  this,  and  in  an  accent  so 
provoking  that  BeiTendale  was  pale  and 
speechless  with  rage,  Adeline  entered 
the  room  ;  and  Savanna,  self-eondemned 
already  for  what  she  had  uttered,  was 
terrified  when  AdeHne,  in  a  tone  of  voice 
unusually  severe,  said,  "  Leave  the 
room ;  you  have  offended  me  past  forgive- 
ness." 

These  worda,  jn  a  great  measure,  soft- 
ened the  angry  feelings  of  Berrendale, 
as  they  proved  that  Adeline  resented  the 
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liiSiilt-  offered  to  him  as  deeply  as  he 
could  wish ;  and  with  some  calmness  he 
exclaimed,  "  Then  I  conclude,  Mrs.  Ber- 
rendale,  that  you  will  have  no  objection 
to  discharge  your  mulatto  directly." 

This  conclusion,  though  a  very  natural 
one,  was  both  a  shock  and  a  surprise  to 
Adeline ;  nor  could  she  at  first  reply, 

"  You  are  silent^  madam,"  said  Ber- 
rendale  :  "  what  is  your  ansv/er  r  Yes, 
or  No?" 

"  Ye, — ^yes,— certainly,"  faltered  out 
Adeline  ;  "  she — she  ought  to  go — I 
mean  that  she  has  used  very  improper 
language  to  you." 

''  'And,  dierefore,  a.  wife  who  resents 
as  she  ought  to  do,  injuries  offered  to  her 
husband,  cannot  hesitate  for  a.  monient 
to  discharge  her." 

''  True,  ver)^  true  in  some  measure,," 
replied  Adeline  ;  "  but " 

''  But  what  ?"  demanded  Benx-ndale. 
VOL.  III.  F  ''  O  Ber. 
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*'  O  Berrendale, ! ''  cried  Adeline, 
bursting  into  an  agony  of  frantic  sorrow^ 
"  if  she  leaves  me  what  will  become  of 
me  !  1  shall  lose  the  only  person  now  in 
the  world,  perhaps,  who  loves  me  with 
sincere  and  faithful  affection !" 

Berrendale  was"  wholly,  unprepared 
for  an  appeal  like  this ;  and,  speechless 
from  surprise  not  unmixed  with  con- 
fusion, staggered  into  the  next  chair.  He 
was  conscious,  indeed,  that  his  fidelity  to 
his  wife  had  not  been  proof  against  a  few 
weeks'  absence ;  but  then,  being,  like 
most  men,  not  over  delicate  in  his  ideas 
on  such  subjects,  as  soon  as  Adeline  re- 
turned he  had  given  up  the  connection 
which  he  had  formed,  and  therefore  he 
thought  she  had  not  much  reason  to  com- 
plain. In  all  other  respects  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  an  exemplary  husband,  and 
she  had  no  just  grounds  for  doubting  his 
'affection.  H.e  was  sure  that  she  had  no 
4  reason 
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reason  to  accuse  him  of  unkindness ;  andy 
unless  she  wished  him  to  be  ahvays  tied 
to  her  apron-string,  he  was  certain  he 
had  never  omitted  to  pay  her  all  proper 
attention. 

Alas  r  he  felt  not  the  many  wounds  he 
had  inflicted  by 

*^  The  word  whose  meaning  kills  ;  yet,>  told. 
The  speaker  wonders  that  you  thought  it  coldt" 

and  he  had  yet  to  learn,  that  in  order  to 
excite  or  testify  affection,  it  is  necessary 
to  seem  to  derive  exclusive  enjoyment 
from  the  society  of  the  object  avowed  to 
be-beloved,  and  to  seek-  its  gratification 
in  preference  to  one's  own,  even  in  the 
most  trivial  things.  He  knew  not  that 
opportunities  of  conferring  large  benefits, 
like  bank  bills  for  1000/.,  rarely  come 
into  use  ;  but  little  attentions,  friendly 
panicipations  and  kindnesses,  arc  wanted 
daily,  and,  like  small  change,  are  neces- 
T  2  saiy 
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sary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  life  and 
happiness. 

A  minute,  and  more  perhaps,  elapsed, 
before  Berrendale  recovered  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  speak ;  and  the  silence  was 
made  still  more  awful  to  Adeline,  by  her 
hearing  from  the  adjoining  room  the  sobs 
of  the  mulatto.  At  length,  "  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  my  surprise  at 
what  you  have  just  uttered," ' exclaimed 
Berrendale.  "  My  conscience  does  not 
reproach  me  with  deserving  the  reproof 
it  contained." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Adeline,  fixing 
her  penetrating  eyes  on  his,  which  shrunk 
downcast  and  abashed  from  her  gaze. 
Adeline  saw  her  advantage,  and  pursued 
it.  "  Mr.  Berrendale,"  continued  she,  "  it 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  mulatto  has 
offended  both  of  us  ;  for  in  offending 
you  she  has  offended  me  ;  but,  have  you 
committed  no  fault,   nothing  for  me  to 
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forgive  ?  I  know  that  you  are  too  great 
a  lover  of  truth,  too  honourable  a  man, 
to  declare  that  you  have  not  deserved  the 
just  anger  of  your  wife :  but  you  know 
that  I  have  never  reproached  you,  nor 
should  you  ever  have  been  aware  that 
I  was  privy  to ,  the  distressing  circum- 
stance to  which  I  allude,  but  for  what  has 
just  passed :  and,  now,  do  but  forgive  the 
poor  mulatto,  v.ho  sinned  only  from  re- 
gard for  me,  and  from  supposed  slight 
offered  to  her  mistress,  and  I  will  not  only 
assure  you  of  my  forgiveness,  but,  from 
this  moment,  will  strenuously  endeavour 
to  blot  from  my  remembrance  every  trace 
of  what  has  passed." 

Berrendale,  conscious  and  self-con- 
demned, scarcely  knew  what  to  answer  ; 
but,  thinking  that  it  was  better  to  accept 
Adeline's  offer  even  on  her  own  con- 
ditions, he  said,  that  if  Savanna  would 
jtiiake  a  proper  apology,    and    Adeline 

would 
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would  convince  her  that  she  was  serJ^ 
ously  displeased  with  her,  he  would  allow 
her  to  stay ;  and  Adeline  having  pro- 
mised every  thing  which  he  asl^ed,  peace 
was  again  restored. 

"  But  what  can  you  mean,  Adeline,'^ 
said  Berrendale,  "  by  doubting  my  afFec-* 
tion  ?  1  think  I  gave  a  sufficient  proof  of 
that^  when,  disregarding  the  opinion  of 
the  world,  I  married  you,  though  you 
had  been  the  mistress  of  another  :  and 
I  really  think  that,  by  accusing  me  of 
unkindness,  you  make  me  a  very  ungrate- 
ful return.''  To  this  indelicate  and  un- 
feeling remark  Adeline  vainly  endeavour- 
ed to  reply ;  but,  starting  from  her  chair, 
she  paced  the  room  in  violent  agitation. — 
*'  Answer  me,"  continued  Berrendale^ 
"  name  one  instance  in  which  I  have  been 
unkind  to  you.*'  Adeline  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and,  looking  steadfastly  at  him,  smikd 
With  a   Gort  of  conten>ptHGVi6  pity)    an4 
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was  on  the  point  of  sapng,  *'  Is  not 
what  you  have  now  said  an  instance  of 
uiikindn€ss  r"  But  she  saw  that  the  same 
want  of  delicacy,  and  of  that  fine  moral 
tact .  which  led  him  to  commit  this  and 
similar  assaults  on  her  feelings,  made  him 
unconscious  of  the  violence  which  he 
offered. 

Finding,  therefore,  tliat  he  could  not 
understand  her  causes  of  complaint,  even 
if  it  were  possibk  for  her  to  define  them, 
she  replied,  "  Well,  perhaps  I  was  too 
hasty,  and  in  a  degree  unjust :  so  let  us 
'drop  the  subject ;  and,  indeed,  my  dear 
Berrendale,  you  must  bear  with  my 
weakness  :  remember,  I  have  always  been 
a  spoiled  child." 

Here  the  image  of  Glenmurray  and  that 

of  home^  the  home  which  she  once  knew, 

the  home  of  her  childhood,  and  of  her  er/r- 

liest  youth,  pressed  on  her  recollection.  She 

^  thought  of  her  mother,  of  the  indulgences 
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vantages of  opulence,  the  value  of  which 
she  had  never  felt  till  deprived  of  them  ; 
and,  struck  with  the  comparative  forlorn- 
ness  of  her  situation — united  for  life  to 
a  being  whose  sluggish  sensibilities  could 
not  understand,  and  consequently  not 
sooth,  the  quick  feelings  and  jealous  suscep- 
tibility of  her  nature — she  could  hardly  for- 
bear falling  at  the  feet  of  her  husband,  and 
conjuring  him  to  behave,  at  least,  with 
forbearance  to  her,  and  to  speak  and  look 
at  her  with  kindness. 

She  did  stretch  out  her  hand  to  him 
with  a  look  of  mournful  entreaty,  which, 
though  not  understood  by  Berrendale, 
was  not  lost  upon  him  entirely.  He 
thought  it  was  a  confession  of  her  weak- 
ness and  his  superiority  ;  and,  flattered  by 
the  thought  into  unusual  softness,  he 
caught  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  and  gave 
up  an  engagement  to  sup  at  an  oyster 
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club,  111  order  to  spend  the  evening  tete- 
a-tete  with  his  wife.  Nay,  he  allowed 
the  little  Editha  to  remain  in  the  room  for 
a  whole  hour,  though  she  cried  when  he 
attempted  to  take  her  in  his  arms,  and,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a  cold  evenmg,  allowed 
Adeline  her  due  share  of  the  fire-side. 

These  circumstances,  trivial  as  they 
were,  had  more  than  their  due  effect  on 
Adeline,  whose  heart  was  more  alive  to 
kindness  than  unkindness;  and  those 
paltry  attentions  of  which  happy  wives 
would  not  have  been  conscious,  were  to 

her  a  source  of  unfeigned  pleasure As 

sailors  are  grateful,  after  a  vopge  unex- 
pectedly long,  for  the  muddy  water  which 
at  their  first  embarking  they  would  have 
turned  from  with  disgust. 

That  very  night  Adeline  remonstrated 
with  the  mulatto  on  the  impropriety  of 
her  conduct ;  and,  having  convinced  her 
that  in  insulting  her  husband  she  failed 
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fa  respect  to  her.  Savanna  was  prevailed 
upon  the  next  morning  to  ask  pardon  of 
Berrendale  ;  and,  out  of  love  for  her  mis- 
tress, she  took  care  in  future  to  do  nothing 
that  required  forgiveness. 

As  Adeline's  way  of  life  admitted 
of  but  little  variety,  Berrendale  leaving 
persisted  in  not  introducing  her  to  his 
friends,  on  the  plea  of  not  being  rich 
enough  to  receive  company  in  return,  I 
shall  pass  over  in  silence  what  occurred  to 
her  till  Editha  was  two  years  old ;  pre* 
mising  that  a  series  of  little  injuries  on  the 
|>art  of  Berrendale,  and  a  quick  resentment 
of  them  on  the  part  of  Adeline,  which  not 
even  her  habitual  good  humour  could  pre- 
vent, had,  during  that  time,  nearly  eradi- 
cated every  trace  of  love  for  each  other 
from  their  hearts. 

One  evening  Adeline  as  usual,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  undressed  Editha 
by  the   parlour  fire,    and,   playing  with 
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the  laughing  child,  was  enjoying  the  rap- 
turous praises  which  Savanna  put  forth 
of  its  growing  beauty ;  while  the  tawny 
boy,  who  had  spent  the  day  with  them, 
built  houses  with  cards  on  the  table,  which 
Editha  threw  down  as  soon  as  they  were 
built,  and  he  with  good-humoured  per- 
severance  raised  up  again. 

Adeline,  alive  only  to  the  materntil  feel- 
ing, at  this  moment  had  forgotten  all 
her  cares  ;  she  saw  nothing  but  the  happy 
group  around  her,  and  her  countenance 
wore  the  expression  of  recovered  serenity. 
At  this  moment  a  loud  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door,  and  Adeline,  starting  up,  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  my  husband's  knock!" 

"  O  !  no  : — he  never  come  so  soon," 
replied  the  mulatto  running  lo  the  door  ; 
but  she  was  mistaken  —  it  was^  Berren- 
dale  :  and  Adeline,  hearing  his  voice,  be- 
gan instantly  to  snatch  up  Editha's  clothes, 

and 
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and  to  knock  down  the  tawny  boy's 
newly-raised  edifice ;  but  order  was  not 
restored  when  Berrendale  entered  ;  and, 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  impatience,  he 
said,  "  So !  fine  confusion  indeed  !  Here's 
a  fire-side  to  come  to !  Pretty  amusement 
too,  for  a  literary  lady — building  houses 
of  card !  Shame  on  your  extravagance, 
Mrs.  Berrendale,  to  let  that  brat  spoil 
cards  in  that  w^ay  !'* 

The  sunshine  of  Adeline  *s  countenance 
on  hearing  this  vanished  :  to  be  sure,  she 
was  accustomed  to  such  speeches  ;  but  the 
moment  before  she  had  felt  happy,  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  for  years.  She,  how- 
ever, rephed  not :  but,  hurr)ang  Editha 
to  bed,  ordering  the  reluctant  tawny  boy 
into  the  kitchen,  and  setting  Berrendale's 
chair,  as  usual,  in  the  warmest  place, 
she  ventured  in  a  faint  voice  to  ask, 
what  had  brought  him  home  so  early. 

«  More 
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"  More  early  than  welcome,"  replied 
Berrendale,  "  if  I 'may  judge  from  the 
bustle  I  have  occasioned." 

"  It  is  very  true,"  replied  Adeline, 
"  that,  had  I  expected  you,  I  should  have 
been  better  prepared  for  your  reception  ; 
and  then  you,  perhaps,  would  have  spoken 
more  kindly  to  me." 

"  There — there  you  go  again. —  If  I 
say  but  a  word  to  you,  then  I  am  called 
unldnd,  though,  God  knows,  I  never 
speak  without  just  provocation  :  and,  I 
declare,  I  came  home  in  the  best  humour 
possible,  to  tell  you  what  may  turn  out 
of  great  benefit  to  us  both  : — but  when 
a  man  has  an  uncomfortable  home  to 
come  to,  it  is  enough  to  put  him  out  of 
humour." 

The  mulatto,  who  was  staying  to  gather 
up  the  cards  which  had  fallen,  turned  her- 
self round  on  hearing  this,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Home  was  \erf  comfortable  till  you 
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come ;"  and  then  with  a  look  of  the  most 
angry  contempt  she  left  the  room,    and 
threw  the  door  to  with  great  violence. 

"  But  what  is  this  good  news,  my 
dear  ?'*  said  Adeline,  eager  to  turn  Berren- 
dale's  attention  from  Savanna's  insolent 
reply. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter,"  he  replied, 
''  which,  by  the  by,  I  ought  to  have 
had  some  weeks  ago,  from  n\y  father- 
in-law  in  Jamaica,  authorising  me  to 
draw  on  his  banker  for  900/.,  and  in- 
viting me  to  come  over  to  him  ;  as  he 
feels  himself  declining,  and  wishes  to 
give  me  the  care  of  his  estate,  and  of 
my  son,  to  whom  all  his  fortune  will  de- 
scend; and  of  whose  interest,  he  pro- 
perly  thinks,  no  one  can  be  so  likely  to 
take  good  care  as  his  own  father." 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  I  and  Editha 
should  go  with  you  r"  said  Adeline  turn- 
ing pale. 

"  No, 
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"  No,  to  be  sure  not,'*  eagerly  repKed 
Berrendale  ;  "1  mu3t  first  see  how  the 
land  lies.  But  if  I  go  — as  the  old 
man  no  doubt  will  make  a  handsome 
settlement  on  me— I  shall  be  able  to  remit 
you  a  very  respectable  annuity." 

Adeline's  heart,  spite  of  herself,  bound' 
ed  with  joy  at  this  discovery ;    but  she 
had  resolution  to  add — and  if  duplicity 
can  ever  be  pardonable,  this  was, — "  So 
then  the  good  news  which  you  had  to 
impart  to  me  was,  that  we  were  going  to 
be  separated  T    But  as  she  said  this,  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  artfully  trying 
to  impress  Berrendale  with  an   idea   of 
her  feeling  a  sorrow  which  v/as  foreign  to 
her   heart,    overcame  her;  and   affected 
also  at  being  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
joicing at  the  departure  of  that  being  who 
ou^ht  to  be  the  source  of  her  comfort, 
she  vainly  struggled  to  regain  composure, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears. 

But 
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But  her  consternation  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed, w'hen  she  found  that  Berrendale 
imputed  her  tears  to  tender  anguish  at  the 
idea  of  parting  with  him :  and  when,  his  va- 
nity being  delighted  by  this  homage  to  his 
attractions,  he  felt  all  his  fondness  for  her 
revive,  and,  overwhelming  her  with 
caresses,  he  declared  that  he  would  re- 
ject the  offer  entirely  if  by  accepting  it  he 
should  give  her  a  moment's  uneasiness ; 
Adeline,  shocked  at  his  error,  yet  not 
daring  to  set  him  rights  could  only  weep 
on  his  shoulder  in  silence  :  but,  in  order 
to  make  real  the  distress  which  he  only 
fancied  so,  she  enumerated  to  herself  all 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  and 
the  danger  of  the  voyage.  Still  ine  idea 
of  Berrendale's  departure  was  so  full  of 
comfort  to  her,  that,  though  her  tears 
continued  to  flow,  they  flowed  not  for 
his  approaching  absence.  At  length, 
ashamed  of  fortifying  him  in  so  gross  an 

error, 
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error,  she  made  an  effort  to  regain  her 
cahnness,  and  found  words  to  assure  him, 
that  she  would  no  longer  f^ive  way  to 
such  unpardonable  weakness,  as  she  could 
assure  him  that  she  wished  his  acceptance  of 
his  father-in-law's  offer,  and  had  no  desire 
to  oppose  a  scheme  so  just  and  so  profit- 
able. 

But  Berrendale,  to  whose  vanity  she 
had  never  before  offered  such  a  tri- 
bute as  her  tears  seemed  to  be,  imputed 
these  assurances  to  disinterested  love  and 
female  delicacy,  afraid  to  own  the  fond- 
ness which  it  feh ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  spent  in  professions  of  lo\'e 
on  his  part,  which,  on  Adeline's,  called 
forth  at  least  some  grateful  and  kind  ex- 
pressions in  return. 

Still,  however,  she  persisted  in  urging 
Berrendale  to  go  to  Jamaica  :  but,  at  the 
same  tim.e,  she  earnestly  begged  him  to 
remember,  that  temperance  could  alone 
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preserve  his  health  in  such  a  climate  :— 
"  or  the  use  of  pepper  in  great  quantities," 
replied  he,  "  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
good  living  ?" — and  Adeline,  though  con^ 
vinced  temperance  was  the  best  preserva- 
tive, was  forced  to  give  up  the  point, 
especially  as  Berrendale  began  to  enume- 
rate the  number  of  delicious  things  for 
the  table  which  Jamaica  afforded. 

To  be  brief:  Berrendale,  after  taking  a 
most  affectionate  leave  of  his  wife  and. 
child,  a  leave  which  almost  made  the 
mulatto  his  friend,  and  promising  to  allow 
them  200/.  a  year  till  he  should  be  able 
to  send  over  for  them,  set  sail  for  Jamaica  ; 
while  Adeline,  the  night  of  his  departure, 
endeavoured,  by  conjuring  up  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  tempest  at  sea  on  his  passage, 
and  of  a  hurricane  and  an  earthquake  on 
shore  when  he  arrived,  to  force  herself 
to  feel  such  sorrow  as  the  tenderness 
which  he  had  expressed  at  the  mom.ent  of 

parting 
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parting  seemed  to  make  it  her  duty  to 
feel. 

But  morning  came,  and  with  it  a  feel- 
ing of  liberty  and  independence  so  de- 
lightful, that  she  no  longer  tried  to  grieve 
on  speculation  as  it  were ;  but  giving 
up  her  whole  soul  to  the  joys  of  maternal 
fondness,  she  locked  forward  with  pious 
gratitude  to  days  of  tranquil  repose,  sav<3 
tvhen  she  thought  with  bitter  regret  of  the 
obdurate  anger  of  her  mother,  and  with 
tender  regret  of  the  lost  and  ever  lament- 
ed Glenmurray. 

Berrendale  had  been  arrived  at  Jamaica 
some  months,  when  Adeline  observed  a 
most  alarming  change  in  Savanna.  She 
became  thin,  her  appetite  entirely  failed, 
and  she  looked  the  image  of  despondence. 
In  vain  did  Adeline  ask  the  reason  of  a 
change  so  apparent :  the  only  answer  she 
could  obtain  v.as,  "  Me  better  soon  ;" 
and,  continuing  every  day  to  give  this 
c  2  answer, 
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answer,  she  iii  a  short  time  became  so 
languid  as  to  be  obliged  to  lie  down  half 
the  dav. 

Adeline  then  found  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  more  serious  in  her  interroga- 
tories; but  the  mulatto  at  first  only  answer- 
ed, "  No,  me  die,  but  me  never  break 
my  duty  vow  to  you :  no,  me  die,  but 
never  leave  you." 

These  words  implying  a  wish  to  leave 
her,  with  a  resolution  not  to  do  so  how 
much  soever  it  might  cost  her,  alarmed 
in  a  moment  the  ever  disinterested  sensi- 
bility of  Adeline ;  and  she  at  length 
wrung  from  her  a  confession  that  her 
dear  William,  who  was  gone  to  Jamaica 
as  seiTant  to  a  gentleman,  was,  she  was 
credibly  informed,  very  ill  and  like  to 
die. 

"  You  therefore  wish  to  go  and  nurse 
him,  I  suppose,  Savaima  ?" 

^^  Oh  !  me  no  wish  \  me  only  tink  dat 

me 


me  like  to  go  to  Jamaica,  see  if  be  true 
dat  he  be  so  bad  ;  and  if  he  die  I  den 
return,  and  die  wid  you." 

"  Live  with  me,  you  mean.  Savanna  ; 
for,  indeed,  I  cannot  spare  you.  Re- 
member, you  have  given  me  a  right  to 
claim  your  life  as  mine  ;  nor  can  I  allow 
you  to  throw  away  my  property  in  fruit- 
less lamentations,  and  the  indolent  indul- 
gence of  regret.  You  shall  go  to  Jamaica, 
Savanna :  God  forbid  that  I  should  keep 
a  wife  from  her  duty  !  You  shall  see  and 
try  to  recover  William  if  he  be  really  ill, 
Savanna  here  threw  herself  on  Adeline's 
nock,)  "  and  then  you  shall  return  to 
me,  who  will  either  warmly  share  in  your 
satisfaction  or  fondly  sooth  your  distress.*' 

"  Den  you  do  love  poor  Savanna  ?" 

"  Love  you  1  Indeed  I  do,  next  to  my 
child,  and,  and  my  mother,"  replied 
Adeline,  her  voice  faltering. 

"Name  not  dat  woman,"    cried  Sa- 
vanna 
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vanna  hastily  ;  "  me  will  never  see,  never 
speak  to  her  even  in  heaven." 

"  Savanna,  remembei%  she  Is  my  mo- 
ther." 

"  Yes,  and  Mr.  Berrendale  be  your 
husban  ;  and  yet,  who  dat  love  you  can 
love  dem  ?" 

"  Savanna,"  replied  Adeline,  "  these 
proofs  of  your  regard,  though  reprehen- 
sible, are  not  likely  to  reconcile  me  to 
your  departure ;  and  I  already  feel  that 

in   losing  you '*  here  she  paused, 

unable  to  proceed. 

^-  Den  me  no  go — me  no  go  : — yet^ 
dearest  lady,  you  have  love  yourself." 

"  Aye,  Savanna,  and  can  feel  for  you : 
so  say  no  more.  The  only  difficulty 
will  be  to  raise  money  enough  to  pay  for 
your  passage,  and  expenses  while  there." 

"  Oh !  me  once  nurse  the  captain*s 
wife  who  nov/  going  to  Jamaica,  and  she 
bve  me  very  much  j  and  he  tell  me  yes- 

terday 


terday  that  he  let  me  go  for  noting, 
because  I  am  good  nurse  to  his  wife,  if 
me  wish  to  see  William." 

*'  Enough,"  replied  Adeline :  *'  then 
all  I  have  to  do  is  to  provide  you  with 
money  for  your  maintenance  when  you 
arrive  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
\i'hat  I  cannot  supply  the  ta\vny  boy's 
generous  patroness  will." 

Adeline  was  not  mistaken.  Savanna 
obtained  from  her  son's  benefactress  a 
sum  equal  to  her  wants  ;  and  almost 
instantly  restored  to  her  wonted  health, 
by  her  mind's  being  lightened  of  the  load 
which  oppressed  it,  she  took  her  passage 
on  board  her  friend*s  vessel,  and  set  sail 
for  Jamaica,  carrying  with  her  letters 
from  Adeline  to  Berrendale  ;  while 
Adeline  felt  the  want  of  Saranna  in  va- 
rious \j^ys,  so  forcibly,  that  not  even 
Editha  could,  for  a  time  at  least,  con^ 
^e  her  for  her  loss.     It   had  been   so 

grateful 


'  grateful  to  her  feelings  to  meet  every  day 
the  eyes  of  one  being, fixed  with  never- 
varying  affection  on  hers,  that,  when  she 
beheld  those  eyes  no  longer,  she  felt  alone 
in  the  universe, — nor  had  she  a  single 
female  friend  to  whom  she  could  turn  for 
-relief  or  consolation. 

Mrs.  Beauclerc,  to  whose  society  she 
had  expected  to  be  restored  by  her  mar- 
riage, had  been  forced  to  give  up  all  in- 
tercourse with  her,  in  compliance  with 
the  peremptory  wishes  of  a  rich  old  maid, 
from  whom  her  children  had  great  ex- 
pectations, and  who  threatened  to  leave 
her  fortune  away  from  them,  if  Mrs.  Beau- 
clerc persisted  in  corresponding  with  a  wo  - 
man  so  bad  in  principle,  and  so  wicked  in 
practice,  as  Adeline  appeared  to  her  to  be. 

But,  at  length,  from  a  mother's  em- 
ployments, from  writing,  and,  above  all, 
rom  the  idea  that  by  suffering  she  was 
making  atonement  for  her  past  sins,  she 

derived 
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derived  consolation,  and  became  resigned 
to  every  evil  that  had  befallen,  and  to 
every  evil  that  might  still  befall  her. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  consider  as  an 
evil  what  now  took  place :  increasing 
coldness  in  the  letters  of  Berrendale,  till 
he  said  openly  at  last,  that  as  they  were, 
he  was  forced  to  confess,  far  from  happy 
together,  and  as  the  air  of  Jamaica  agreed 
with  him,  and  as  he  was  resolved  to  stay 
there,  he  thought  she  had  better  remain  in 
England,  and  he  would  remit  her  as 
much  money  occasionally  as  his  circum- 
stances would  admit  of. 

But  she  thought  this  a  greater  evil 
than  it  at  first  appeared  ;  when  an  agent  of 
Berrendale's  father-in-law  in  England, 
and  a  fnend  of  Berrendale  himself, 
called  on  her,  pretending  that  he  came  to 
inquire  concerning  her  health,  and  raised 
in  her  mind  suspicions  of  a  veiy  painful 
nature. 

After 
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After  the  usual  compliments  :  — ''  I 
■find,  madam/'  said  Mr.  Drury,  "  that 
•out  friend  is  very  much  admii'ed  by  the 
ladies  in  Jamaica." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  -sir,''  coolly 
^answered  Adeline. 

''  Well,  that's  kind  and  generous  now,'' 
replied  Drury,  "  and  very  disinterested."* 

"I  see  no  virtue,  sir,  in  my  rejoicing 
at  what  must  make  Mr.  Berrendale's 
dDode  in  Jamaica  pleasant  to  him." 

"  May  be  so  ;  but  most  women,  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  apt  to  be  jealous  on  the 
occasion." 

'^  But  it  has  been  the  study  of  my  life, 
sir,  to  endeavour  to  consider  my  own 
interest,  when  it  comes  in  competition  with 
another's,  as  little  as  possible  ; — I  doubt  I 
have  not  always  succeeded  in  my  endea- 
vours :  but,  on  this  occasion  I  am  cer- 
tain that  I  have  expressed  no  sentiment 
which  I  do  not  feel." 

^'  Then, 
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**  Then,  madam,  if  my  friend  should 
have  an  opportunity,  as  indeed  I  believe 
he  has,  of  forming  a  most  agreeable  and 
advantageous  marriage,  you  would  not 
try  to  prevent  it  ?" 

"  Good  heavens!  sir,*^  replied  Adeline^ 
"What  can  you  mean?  Mr.  BeiTendale 
form  an  advantageous  marriage  when  he 
k  already  married  to  me  ?*' 

*'  Married  to  you,  ma'am  [*'  answered 
Mr.  Drury  with  a  Jook  of  incredulity, 
*'  Excuse  me,  but  I  know  that  such 
marriages  as  yours  may  be  easily  dis- 
solved.'* 

At  first  Adeline  was  startled  at  this 
assertion  ;  but  recollecting  that  it  was  im- 
po8s3>le  any  form  or  ceremony  should 
have  been  wanting  at  the  marriage,  she 
recovered  herself,  and  demanded,  with  an 
air  of  severity,  what  Mr.  Drury  meant 
by  so  alarming  and  ill-founded  a  speech." 

"  My  meaning,  ma'am,'*  replied  he, 

"must 
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*^  must  be  pretty  evident  to  you :  I  mean 
that  I  do  not  look  upon  you,  though  you 
bear  Mr.  Berrendale's  name,  to  be  his 
lawful  wife  ;  but  that  you  live  with  him 
on  the  same  terms  on  which  you  Uved 
with  Mr.  Glenmurray." 

^'  And  on  what,  sir,  could  you  build 
such  an  erroneous  supposidon  ?" 

"  On  Mr.  Berrendale's  own  words, 
madam  ;  who  always  spoke  of  his 
connection  with  you,  as  of  a  connection 
which  he  had  formed  in  compliance  with 
love  and  in  defiance  of  prudence." 

"  And  is  it  possible  that  he  could  be 
such  a  villain  ?"  exclaimed  Adeline.  "  Oh 
my  child  1  and  does  thy  father  brand  thee 
with  the  stain  of  illegitimacy  ? — But,  sir, 
whatever  appelladon  Mr.  Berrendale  might 
choose  to  give  his  union  with  me  to  his 
friends  in  England,  I  am  sure  he  will  not 
dare  to  incur  the  penalty  attendant  on  a 
man's  marrying  one  wife  while  he  has 

another 
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anotlier  living  ;  for,  that  I  am  his  wife, 
I  can  bring  pretty  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove." 

"  Indeed,  madam !  You  can  produce 
a  witness  of  the  ceremony,  then,  I  pre- 
sume r" 

"  No,  sir ;  the  woman  who  attended 
me  to  the  altar,  and  the  clergyman  who 
manied  us,  are  dead  ;  and  the  only  witness 
is  a  child  now  only  ten  years  old." 

"  That  is  unfortunate !"  (with  a  look 
of  increduhty)  "  but,  no  doubt,  when 
you  hear  that  Mr.  Berrendale  is  married  to 
a  West  Indian  heiress,  you  will  come  for- 
ward with  incontrovertible  proofs  of  your 
prior  claims ;  andif  you  do  that,  madam,  you 
may  command  my  good  offices  : — but,  till 
then,  I  humbly  take  my  leave."  Saying 
this,  with  a  very  visible  sneer  on  his  coun- 
tenance he  departed,  leaving  Adeline  in 
a  state  of  distress — the  more  painful  to 

endure 
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endure  from  her  having  none  to  partici- 
pate in  it, — no  one  to  whom  she  could 
impart  the  cause  of  it. 

That  Mr.  Drury  did  not  speak  of  the 
possible   marriage    of    Berrendale    from 
mere  conjecture,  was  very  apparent ;  and 
Adeline  resolved  not  to  delay  writing  to 
her  husband  iriimediately,  to  inform  him 
of  what  had  passed,  and  to   put  before 
his  eyes,  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, the  guilt  of  what  he  was  about  to 
do;    and  also  the  utter  impossibility  of 
its  being  successful  guilt,  as  she  was  re- 
solved to  assert  her  claims  for  the  sake 
of  her  child,  if  not  for  her  own.     This 
letter  she  concluded,  and  \^ith  truth  too, 
with   protestations  of  believing   all  Mr. 
Drury  :  said  to  be  false  :  for,  indeed,  the 
more  she    considered  Berrendale's  cha- 
racter, the  more  she  was  convinced  thatj 
however  selfish  and  defective  his    dispo- 
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sition  might  be,  it  was  more  likely  Mr. 
Drury  should  be  mistaken,  than  Berren- 
dale  be  a  villain. 

But,  where  a  man's  conduct  is  notfound- 
ed  on  virtuous  motives  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples, he  may  not  err  while  temptation 
is  absent ;  but  once  expose  him  to  her 
presence,  and  he  is  capable  of  falling 
into  the  very  vices  the  most  abhorrent  ta- 
his  nature  :  and  though  Adeline  knew  it 
not,  such  a  man  was  Berrendale. 

Adeline,  having  relieved  her  mind  by 
this  appeal  to  her  husband,  and  being  as- 
sured that  Berrendale  could  not  be  married 
before  her  letter  could  reach  him,  as  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  dare  to 
marry  while  the  mulatto  was  in-lhe  very- 
town  near  which  he  resided,  felt  herself 
capable  of  attending  to  her  usual  employ- 
ments again,  and  had  recovered  her  tran- 
quillity, when  an  answer  to  her  letter 
arrived  j  and  Adeline^  being  certain  that 

the 
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the  letter  itself  would  be  a  proof  of  the 
marriage,  had  resolved  to  show  it,  in 
justification  of  her  claims,  to  Mr.  Drury. 

What  then  must  have  been  her  surprise, 
to  find  it  exactly  such  a  letter  as  would 
be  evidence  against  a  marriage  between 
her  and  Berrendale  having  ever  taken 
place  !  He  thanked  her  for  the  expres- 
sions of  fond  regret  which  her  letter  con- 
tained, and  for  the  many  happy  hours 
which  he  owed  to  her  society  ;  but  hoped 
that,  as  Fate  had  now  separated  their  desti- 
nies, she  could  be  as  happy  without  him  as 
she  had  been  with  him ;  and  assuring 
her  that  he  should,  according  to  his  pro- 
mise, regularly  remit  her  150/.  a'  year 
if  possible,  but  that  he  covld  at  present 
only  inclose  a  draft  for  50/ , 

Adeline  was  absolutely  stupefied  with 
horror  at  reading  this  apparent  confirma- 
tion of  the  villany  of  her  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  child  5  but  roused  to  indignant 
S  exerdon 
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exertion  by  the  sense  of  Berrendale's  base> 
ness,  and  of  what  she  owed  her  daughter, 
she  resolved  to  take  counsel's  opinion  in 
what  manner  she  should  proceed  to  prove 
her  marriage,  as  soon  as  she  was  assured 
that  Berrendale's  (which  she  had  no  doubt 
was  fixed  upon)  should  have  taken  place; 
and  this  intelligence  she  received  a  short 
time  after  from  the  mulatto  herself,  who, 
worn  out  \^ith  sorrow,  sickjiess  and  hard- 
ship, one  day  tottered  into  the  house, 
seeming  as  if  she  indeed  only  returned  to 
die  with  her  mistress. 

At  first  the  joy  of  seeing  Savanna  resto- 
red to  her  swallowed  up  every  other  feel- 
ing ;  but  tender  apprehension  for  the  poor 
creature's  health  soon  took  possession  of 
her  mind,  and  Adeline  drew  from  her  a 
narrative,  which  exhibited, Berrendale  to 
her  eyes  as  capable  of  most  atrocious 
actions, 
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J^T  is  very  certain  that  when  Berrendale 
left  England,  though  he  meant  to  conceal 
his  marriage  entirely,  he  had  not  even  the 
slightest  wish  to  contract  another ;  and 
had  any  one  told  him  that  he  was  capa- 
ble of  such  wicked  conduct,  he  would 
have  answered  like  Hazael,  "  Is  thy  ser- 
vant a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  thing  ?" 
But  he  was  then  unassailed  by  tempta- 
tions : — and  habituated  as  he  was  to  self- 
ish indulgence,  it  was  impossible  that  to 
strong  temptatiorn  he  should  not  fail  an 
immediate  victim. 

This  strong  temptation  assailed  him 
soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  person  of  a 
very  lovely  and  rich  widow,  a  relation  of 
his  first  wife,  who,  having  no  children  of 
her  own,  had  long  been  very  fond  of  his 
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child,  then  a  very  fine  boy,  and  with 
great  readiness  transferred  to  the  father 
the  affection  which  she  bore  the  son. 
For  some  time  conscience  and  Adeline 
stood  their  ground  against  this  new  mis- 
tress  and  her  immense  property ;  but  zi 
length,  being  pressed  by  his  father-in-law^ 
who  wished  the  match,  to  assign  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  his  coldness  to  so  fine  a 
woman,  and  not  daring  to  give  the  true 
one,  he  returned  the  lady's  fondness  ;  and 
though  he  had  not  yet  courage  enough  to 
name  the  marriage  day,  it  was  known  that 
it  would  some  time  or  other  take  place. 

But  ail  his  scruples  soon  yielded  to 
the  dominion  which  the  attractions  of  the 
lady,  who  was  w^ell  versed  in  the  arts  of 
seduction,  obtained  over  his  senses,  and 
to  the  strong  power  which  the  sight  of  the 
splendor  in  which  she  lived,  acquired  over 
his  avarice ;  when,  just  as  every  thing  was 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  the  poor 
H  2  mulittd. 
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mulatto,  who  had  found  her  husband  dead, 
arrived  almost  broken-hearted  at  the  place- 
of  Berrendale's  abode,  and  delivered  to 
him  letters  from  Adeline. 

Tenified  and  confounded  at  her  pre. 
sence,  he  received  her  with  such  evident 
marks  of  guilty  confusion  in  his  face,  that 
Savanna's  apprehensive  and  suspicious  at* 
tachment  to  her  mistress  took  the  alarm  ; 
and,  as  she  had  seen  a  very  fine  woman 
leave  the  room  as  she  entered,  she,  on 
pretence  of  leaving  Berrendale  alone  to 
read  his  letters,  repaired  to  the  servants' 
apartments,  where  she  learnt  the  intended 
marriage.  Immediately  forgetting  her  own 
distresses  in  those  of  Adeline,  she  re- 
turned  to  Berrendale,  not  with  the  lan- 
guid, mournful  pace  v/ith  which  she  had 
first  entered,  but  with  the  firm,  impetuous 
and  intrepid  step  of  conscious  integrity 
going  to  confound  vice  in  the  moment  of 
its  triumph* 

Berren 
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Berrendale  read  his  doom,  the  moment 
he  beheld  her,  in  her  dark  and  fiery  eye, 
and  awaited  in  trembling  silence  the  tor- 
rent of  reproaches  that  trembled  on  her 
lip.  But  I  shall  not  repeat  what  passed. 
Suffice  that  Ben-endale  pretended  to  be 
moved  by  what  she  said,  and  promised 
to  break  off  the  marriage, — only  exacting 
from  Savanna,  in  return^  a  promise  of  not 
imparting  to  the  servants,  or  to  any  one, 
that  he  had  a  wife  in  England. 

In  the  mean  while  he  commended  her 
most  affectionately  to  the  care  of  the 
steward ;  and  confessing  to  his  intended 
bride  that  he  had  a  mistress  in  England, 
who  had  sent  the  mulatto  over  to  pre- 
vent the  match  if  possible,  by  persuading 
her  he  was  already  married,  he  conjured 
her  to  consent  to  a  private  mamage;  and 
to  prevent  some  dreadful  scene,  occasion- 
ed by  the  revenge  of  disappointed  passion, 
should  his  mistress,  as  she  had  threatened, 

come 
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come  over  in  person,  he  entreated  her 
to  let  every  splendid  preparation  for  their 
nuptials  be  laid  aside,  in  order  to  deceive 
Savanna,  and  induce  her  to  return  quietly 
to  England. 

The  credulous  woman,  too  much  in 
love  to  believe  what  she  did  not  vAbh, 
consented  to  all  he  proposed :  but  Ber- 
jendale,  still  fearful  of  the  watchful  jea- 
lousy of  Savanna,  contrived  to  find  out  the 
master  to  whom  she  belonged  before  she 
had  escaped,  early  in  life,  Vv^ith  her  first 
husband  to  England;  and  as  she  had  never 
been  made  free,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  he, 
on  a  summons  from  Berrendale,  seized  her 
as  his  property ;  and  poor  Savanna,  in  spite 
of  her  cries  and  struggles,  was  conveyed 
some  miles  up  the  countr)% 

At  length,  however,  she  found  means 
to  escape  to  the  coast;  and,  having  disco- 
vered an  old  acquaintance  in  an  English 
sailor  on  board  a  vessel  then  ready  to  sail, 

and 
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and  who  had  great  mfluence  with  the  cap- 
tain, she  was  by  him  concealed  on  board, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  commander^ 
and  was  on  her  way  to  England  before 
Berrendale  was  informed  of  her  escape. 

I  will  not  endeavour  to  desciibe  Ade- 
line's feelings  on  hearing  this  narration, 
and  on  finding  also  that  Savanna  before 
she  left  the  island  had  been  assured  that 
Berrendale  was  really  married,  though 
privately,  but  that  the  marriage  could  not 
long  be  attempted  to  be  concealed,  as 
the  lady  even  before  it  took  place  was 
likely  to  become  a  mother;  and,  that  as  a 
large  estate  depended  on  her  giving  birth 
to  a  son,  the  event  of  her  confinement  was 
looked  for  with  great  anxiety. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  her  distress,    a 
sudden    thought  struck  Adeline,    which 
converted   her   anger  into  joy,  and  her 
sorrow  into  exultation.  "  Yes,!. 
may  now  forgive  me  without  viola-ing  any 
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part  of  her  oath,"  she  exclaimed.  — 
''  I  am  now  forsaken,  despised  and  dis- 
graced!"—  and  instantly  she  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray  a  letter,  calculated  to 
call  forth  all  her  sympathy  and  affection. 
Then,  with  a  mind  relieved  beyond  ex- 
pression, she  sat  down  to  deliberate  in 
what  manner  she  should  act  to  do  herself 
justice  as  a  wife  and  a  mother,  cruelly 
aggrieved  in  both  these  intimate  relations. 
Nor  could  she  persuade  herself  that  she 
should  act  properly  by  her  child,  if  she 
did  not  proceed  vigorously  to  prove  her- 
self Berrendale's  wife,  and  substantiate 
Editha's  claim  to  his  property ;  and  as 
Mr.  Langley  was,  she  knew,  a  very  great 
lawyer,  she  resolved,  in  spite  of  his  impro- 
per conduct  to  her,  to  apply  to  him  again. 
Indeed  she  could  not  divest  herself  of 
a  wish  to  let  him  know  that  she  was  be- 
come a  wife,  and  no  longer  liable  to 
be  treated  with  that  freedom  with  which, 

as 
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as  a  mistress,  he  had  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  address  her.  However,  she 
wished  that  she  had  not  been  obliged  to 
go  to  him  alone :  but,  as  the  mulatto  was 
in  too  weak  a  state  of  health  to  allow  of 
her  going  out,  and  she  could  not  speak 
of  business  Hke  hers  before  any  one  else, 
she  was  forced  to  proceed  unaccompanied 
to  the  Temple;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  after  Savanna's  return,  she,  with  a 
beating  heart,  repaired  once  more  to  Mr. 
Langley's  chambers. 

Luckily,  however,  she  met  the  tawny 
boy  on  her  way,  and  took  him  for  her 
escort.  "  Tell  your  master,"  said  she 
to  the  servant,  "  that  Mrs.  Berrendale 
wishes  to  speak  to  him  :*'  and  in  a  few 
minutes  she  was  introduced. 

"  Mrs.  Berrendale  1"  cried  Langley 
with  a  sarcastic  smile  ;  "  pray  be  seated, 
madam !    I  hope  Mr.  Berrendale  is  well/* 

"lie  is  in  Jamaica,  sir,*'  replied  Adeline, 

"  Indeed !" 
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"  Indeed ! "  returned  Langley.  "  May 
I  presume  so  far  as  to  ask, — hem,  hem, — 
whether  your  visit  to  me  be  merely  of  a 
professional  nature  ?'* 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Adeline:  "  of 
what  other  nature  should  it  be  ?" 

Langley  replied  to  this  only  by  a  sig- 
nificant smile.  At  this  moment  the  tawny 
boy  asked  leave  to  walk  in  the  Temple 
gardens;  and  Adeline,  though  reluctantly, 
granted  his  request. 

"  Oh!  a  propos,  John,"  cried  Langley  to 
the  servant,  ''  let  Mrs.  Montgomery  know 
that  her  friend  miss  Mowbray,  Mrs.  Ber- 
rendale  I  mean,  is  here — she  is  walking 
in  the  garden." 

"  My  friend  Mrs.  Montgomery,  sir  1 
I  have  no  friend  of  that  name." 

"  No,  my  sweet  soul?  You  may  not  know 
her  by  that  name;  but  names  change,  you 
know.  You,  for  instance,  are  Mrs.  Ber- 
rendale  now,  but  when  I  see  you  again 
you  may  be  Mrs.  somebody  else/' 
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*' Never,  sir,"  cried  Adeline  indig- 
nantly; *'but,  though  I  do  not  exactly 
understand  your  meaning,  I  feel  as  if  you 
meant  to  insult  me,  and  therefore  — " 

"  Oh  no—  sit  down  again,  my  angel ; 
you  are  mistaken,  and  so  apt  to  fly  off 
in  a  tangent!  But — so — that  wonderfully 
handsome  man,  Berrcndale,  is  off — heh  ? 
Your  fi'icnd  and  mine,  heh  !  pretty  one !" 

*'  If,  sir,  Mr.  Berrendale  ever  consi- 
dered you  as  his  friend,  it  is  very  strange 
that  you  should  presume  to  insult  his 
wife." 

"  Madam,"  replied Langley  with  a  most 
provoking  sneer,  "  Mr.  Ben-endai-j's  v/ife 
shall  always  be  treated  by  me  with  proper 
respect." 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !"  cried  Adeline, 
clasping  her  hands  and  looking  upwards 
with  tearful  eyes,  "  when  shall  my  per- 
secutions cease !  and  how  much  greater 
must  my  offences  be  than  even  my  re- 
morse 
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morse  paints  them,  when  their  conse- 
quences still  torment  me  so  long  after  the 
crime  which  occasioned  them  has  ceased 
to  exist!  But  it  is  Thy  will,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit even  to  indignity  with  patience." 

There  was  a  touching  solemnity  in  this 
appeal  to  heaven,  an  expression  of  truth, 
which  it  was  so  impossible  for  art  to  imi- 
tate^ that  Langley  felt  in  a  moment  the  in- 
justice  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and 
an  apology  was  on  his  Hps,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  lady,  rouged  like  a  French 
countess  of  the  ancidi  regime,  her  hair 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  brown  pow- 
der, and  dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fa- 
shion, ambled  into  the  room;  and  saying, 
*'  How  d'ye  do,  miss  Mowbray  r"  threw 
herself  carelessly  on  the  sofa,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Adeline,  w^ho  did  not 
recollect  her,  and  to  the  confusion  of 
Langley,  who  now,  impressed  with  in- 
voluntary respect   for  Adeline,  repented 

of 
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of  having  exposed  her  to  the  scene  that 
awaited  her :  but  to  prevent  it  was  im- 
possible ;  he  was  formed  to  be  the  slave 
of  women,  and  had  not  courage  to  pro- 
tect another  from  the  insolence  to  which 
he  tamely  yielded  himself. 

Adeline  at  first  did  not  answer  thi$ 
soi-disant  acquaintance  of  hers  ;  but,  in 
looking  at  her  more  attentively,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  What  do  I  see  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  this  can  be  Mary  Warner  !'* 

"  Yes,  it  is,  my  dear,  indeed,"  re- 
plied she  with  a  loud  laugh,  "  Mary 
Warner,  alias  Mrs.  Montgomery ;  as  you, 
you  know,  are  miss  Mowbray,  alias  Mrs. 
Berrendale." 

Adeline,  incapable  of  speaking,  only 
gazed  at  her  in  silence,  but  with  a  coun- 
tenance more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

"  But,   come,    sit    down,  my    dear," 

cried  Mary ;  "  no  ceremony,  you  know, 

among  friends  and  equa^  ,  ;.cu  know;  and 
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you  and  I  have  been  mighty  familiar,  you 
know,  before  now.  The  last  time  we  met 
you  called  me  uoman^  you  know — yes, 
^  woman  !'  says  you — and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten %  I  assure  you,"  she  added  with  a 
sort  of  loud  hysterical  laugh,  and  a  look 
of  the  most  determined  malice. 

*'  Come,  come,  my  dear  Montgomery," 
said  Langley,  "  you  must  forget  and  for- 
give ; — 1  dare  say  miss  Mowbray,  th-it  is 
to  say  Mrs.  Berrendale,  did  not  mean — " 

"  What  should  you  know  about  the 
matter,  Lan^.  ?"  replied  Mary  4  "  I  \^dsh 
you  would  mind  your  own  business,  and 
let  me  talk  to  my  dumb  friend  here. 
Weil,  I  suppose  you  are  quite  surprised 
to  see  hov/  smart  I  am  !— seeing  as  how  I 
once  over-hard  you  say  to  Glenthingymy, 
*  How  very  plain  Mary  is  !'  though,  to 
be  sure,  it  was  never  a  barrel  the  better 
herring,  and  'twas  the  kettle  in  my  mind 
calling  the  pot— 4ieh,  Lang.?" 

Here 
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Here  was  the  clue  to  the  Inveterate  dis- 
like which  this  unhappy  girl  had  conceived 
against  Adeline.  So  true  is  it  that  Kttle 
wounds  inflicted  on  the  self-love  are  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven,  and  that  it  is  safer 
to  censure  the  morals  of  acquaintances 
than  to  ridicule  them  on  their  dress^  or 
laugh  at  a  defect  in  their  person.  Adeline, 
indeed,  did  not  mean  that  her  obser\^tion 
should  be  over-heard  by  the  object  of  it, 
— still  she  was  hated  :  but  many  persons 
make  mortifying  remarks  purposely,  and 
yet  wonder  that  they  have  enemies! 

Motionless  and  almost  lifeless  Adeline 
continued  to  stand  and  to  listen^  and  jV'Iary 
went  on — 

"  Well,  but  I  thank  ycu  for  one  thing. 
You  taught  me  that  marriage  was  all  non- 
sense, you  know;  and  so  thought  I,  m.iss 
Mowbray  is  a  learned  lady,  she  must 
know  best,  and  so  I  followed  your  ex- 
ample — that's  all  you  know," 

This 
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This  dreadful  information  roused  the 
feelings  of  Adeline  even  to  phrensy,  and 
with  a  shriek  of  anguish  she  seized  her 
hand,  and  conjured  her  by  all  her  hopes 
of  mercy  to  retract  what  she  had  said, 
and  not  to  let  her  depart  with  the  horrible 
consciousness  of  having  been  the  means 
of  plunging  a  fellow-being  into  vice  and 
ignominy. 

A  loud  unfeeling  laugh,  and  an  ex^ 
elamation  of  "  the  woman  is  mad,''  was 
all  the  answer  to  this. 

*'  This  then  is  the  completion  of  my 
sufferings,''  cried  Adeline, — *'  this  only 
was  wanted  to  complete  the  misery  of  my 
remorse." 

"  Good  God !  this  is  too  much,"  ex- 
claimed Langley.  "  Mar}^,  you  know 
very  well  that — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Lang. ;  you  know 
nothing  about  the  matter  :  it  is  all  no- 
ticing, but  that  miss  Mov/brayj   like  a 

lawyer. 
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lawyer,  can  change  sides,  you  see,  and 
attack  one  day  what  she  defended  the  day 
before,  you  know ;  and  she  have  made  you 
believe  that  she  think  now  being  kept  a 
shameful  thing." 

"  I  do  believe  so,''  hastily  replied  Ade- 
line ;  "  and  if  it  be  true  that  my  senti- 
ments and  my  example  led  you  to  adopt 
your  present  guilty  mode  of  life,— oh  1 
save  me  from  the  pangs  of  remorse  which 
I  now  feel,' by  iettmg  my  present  example 
recall  you  from  the  paths  of  error  to  those 
of  virtue." 

"  Well  pleaded,"  cried  the  cold-heart- 
ed Mary — "  Lang.,  you  could  not  have 
done*t  so  well — not  up  to  that." 

"  Mrs.  Montgomery,"  said  Langley 
with  great  severity,  "  if  you  cannot  treat 
Mrs.  Berrendale  v.-ith  more  propriety  and 
respect,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  the  room ; 
she  is  come  to  speak  to  me  on  busi- 
ness, and — " 

VOL.  III.  I  "  I  sha'nV 
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^'  I  sha'n't  stir,  for  all  that :  and  mark 
me,  Lang.,  if  you  turn  me  out  of  the 
room,  you  know,  curse  me  if  ever  I  enter 
it  again !" 

"  But  your  little  boy  may  want  you  j 
you  have  left  him  now  some  time." 

"  Aye,  that  may  be  true,  to  be  sure, 
poor  little  dear  •  Have  you  any  family,  miss 
Mowbray?'' — when,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  she  added,  "  My  little  boy 
have  got  the  small -pox  very  bad,  and  has 
been  likely  to  die  from  convulsion  fits, 
you  know.  Poor  dear !  I  had  been  nurs- 
ing it  so  long  that  I  could  not  bear  the 
stench  of  the  room,  and  so  I  was  glad, 
you  know,  to  come  and  get  a  little  fresh 
air  in  the  gardens*'' 

At  this  speech  Adeline's  fortitude  en- 
tirely gave  way.  Her  child  had  not  had 
the  small-pox,  and  she  had  been  for  some 
minutes  in  reach  of  the  infection ;  and 
with  a  look  of  horror,  forgetdng  her 
5  business. 
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business,  and  every  thing  but  Editha,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  room, 
when  a  servant  hastily  entered,  and  told 
Mary  that  her  little  boy  was  dead. 

At  hearing  this,  even  her  cold  heart 
was  moved,  and  throv/ing  herself  back  on 
the  sofa  she  fell  into  a  strong  hysteric  ^ 
while  Adeline,  losing  all  remembrance  of 
her  insolence  in  her  distress,  flew  to  her 
assistance;  and,  in  pity  for  a  mother  weep- 
ing the  loss  of  her  infant,  forgot  for  a 
moment  that  she  was  endangering  the  life 
of  her  own  child. 

Mr.  Langley,  mean  time,  though  griev- 
ed for  the  death  of  the  infant,  was  alive 
to  the  generous  forgi\dng  disposition  which 
Adeline  evinced  ^  and  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Berrendale !  for- 
give  U3 !  we  deserved  not  such  kindness 
at  your  hands  :"  and  xVdeline,  wanting  to 
loosen  the  tight  stays  o:"  ^Mary,  and  not 
choosing  to  undress  her  before  such  a 
I  2  witness. 
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M'itncss,  coldly  begged  him  to  withdraw, 
advising  him  at  the  same  time  to  go  and 
see  whether  the  child  was  really  dead,  as 
it  might  possibly  only  appear  so. 

Revived  by  this  possibility,  Mr.  Lang- 
ley  left  Mary  to  the  care  of  Adeline,  and 
left  the  room.  But  whether  it  was  that 
Mary  had  a  mind  to  impress  her  lover  and 
the  father  of  her  child  with  an  idea  of  her 
sensibility,  or  whether  she  had  overheard 
Adeline's  supposition,  certain  it  is,  that  as 
soon  as  Langley  went  away,  and  Adeline 
began  to  unlace  her  stays,  she  hastily  re- 
covered, and  declared  her  stays  should  re- 
main as  they  were :  but  still  exclaiming 
about  her  poor  dear  Benny,  she  kept  her 
anns  closely  clasped  round  Adeline's  waist, 
and  reposed  her  head  on  her  bosom. 

Adeline's  fears  and  pity  for  her  being 
thus  allayed,  she  began  to  have  leisure  to 
feel  and  fear  for  herself;  and  the  idea, 
that,  by  being  in  such  close  contact  with 

Marv, 
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Mary,  she  \vds  imbibing  so  much  of  the 
disease  as  must  inevitably  communicate  it 
to  Editha,  recurred  so  forcibly  to  her  mind, 
that,  begging  for  God's  sake  she  would 
loose  her  hold,  she  endeavoured  to  break 
from  the  arms  of  her  tormentor. 

But  in  vain. — As  soon  as  Mary  saw  that 
Adeline  wished  to  leave  her,  she  was  the 
more  eager  to  hold  her  fast ;  and  protest- 
ing she. should  die  if  she  had  the  barba- 
rity to  leave  her  alone,  she  only  hugged 
her  the  closer.  "  Well,  then.  111  try  to 
stay  till  Mr.  Langley  returns,"  cried  Ade- 
line :  but  some  minutes  elapsed,  and  Mr. 
Langley  did  not  return ;  and  then  Ade- 
line, recollecting  that  when  he  did  return 
he  would  come  fresh  fraught  with  the 
pestilence  from  the  dead  body  of  his  in- 
fant, could  no  longer  master  her  feelings, 
but  screaming  wildly, — "  I  Nshall  be  the 
death  of  my  child  j  for  God's  sake  let  me 

go," 
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go/' — she  struggled  with  the  determined 
Mary.  "  You  will  drive  me  mad  if  you 
detain  me/'  cried  Adeline. 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad  if  you  go,'* 
replied  Mary,  giving  way  to  a  violent 
hysterical  scream,  while  with  successful 
strength  she  parried  all  Adeline's  endea- 
vours to  break  from  her.  But  what  can 
resist  the  strength  of  phrensy  and  despair  ? 
Adeline,  at  length  worked  up  to  madness 
by  the  fatal  control  exercised  over  her,  by 
one  great  effort  threw  the  sobbing  Mary 
from  her,  and,  darting  down  stairs  with 
the  rapidity  of  phrensy,  nearly  knocked 
down  Mr.  Langley  in  her  passage,  who 
was  coming  to  announce  the  restoration  of 
the  little  boy. 

She  soon  reached  Fleet- street,  and  was 
on  her  road  home  before  Langley  and 
Mary  had  recovered  their  consternation  : 
..  .but  she  suddenly  recollected  that  home- 
wards 
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Trards  she  must  not  proceed;  that  she  cam- 
€d  death  about  her ;  and  wholly  bewildered 
by  this  insupportable  idea,  she  ran  along 
the  Strand,  muttering  the  incoherencies 
of  phrensy  as  she  went,  till  she  was  inter- 
cepted in  her  passage  by  some  young  men 
of  ton^  who  had  been  dining  together, 
and,  being  half  intoxicated,  were  on  their 
way  to  the  theatre. 

Two  of  these  gentlemen,  v/ith  ex- 
tended arms,  prevented  her  further  pro- 
gT"ess. 

''  Where  are  gou  gomg,  my  pretty  giii, 
ciied  one,  "  in  this  hun^?  shall  I  see  you 
home  ?  heh !" 

"  Home !"  replied  Adeline ;  "  name  it 
not.  My  child  !  my  child  !  thy  mother 
has  destroyed  thee." 

"  So !"  cried  another,  "  an  actress,  by 
all  that's  tragical  1" 

"Unhand  me!''  exclaimed  Adeline 
wildly.  .  **  Do  not  you  know,  poor  babe, 

that 
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that  1  carry  death  and  pollution  about  with 
me!'' 

"The  devil  you  do!"  returned  the 
gentleman ;  ''  then  the  sooner  you  take 
yourself  off  the  better.'* 

"  I  believe  the  poor  soul  is  mad,''  said 
a  third,  making  way  for  Adeline  to  pass. 

"  But,"  cried  the  first  who  spoke^ 
catching  hold  of  her,  "  if  so,  there  is 
method  and  meaning  in  her  madness ;  for 
she  called  Jaby  here  a  poor  babe,  and  we 
all  know  he  is  little  better." 

By  this  time  Adeline  was  in  a  state  of 
complete  phrensy,  and  was  again  darting 
down  the  street  in  spite  of  the  gentle- 
man's efforts  to  hold  her,  when  another 
gentleman,  whom  cunosity  had  induced  to 
stop  and  listen  to  what  passed,  suddenly 
seized  hold  of  her  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
''  Good  Heavens  I  what  can  this  mean  ? 
It  is — it  can  be  no  other  than  miss  Mow- 
bray." 

At 
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At  the  sound  of  her  own  name  Adeline 
started :  but  in  a  moment  her  senses  were 
quite  lost  again ;  and  the  gentleman,  who 
was  no  other  than  colonel  Mordaunt,  being 
fully  aware  of  her  situarion,  after  reproving 
the  young  men  for  sporting  with  distress 
so  apparent,  called  a  coach  which  happened 
to  be  passing,  and  desired  to  know  whither 
he  should  have  the  honour  of  conducting 
her. 

But  she  was  too  lost  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer the  question :  he  therefore,  liftuig  her 
into  the  coach,  desired  the  man  to  diive 
towards  Dover-street ;  and  when  there,  he 
ofiered  him  to  drive  to  ]\Iargaret-street 
Oxford-street ;  when,  not  being  able  to 
obtain  one  coherent  word  from  AdeHne, 
and  nothing  but  expressions  of  agony, 
terror,  and  self-condemnation,  he  desired 
him  to  stop  at  such  a  house,  and,  conduct- 
ing Adeline  up  stairs,  desired  the  first 
assistance  to  be  procured  immediately. 

It 
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It  was  not  to  his  own  lodgings  that  co- 
lonel Mordaunt  had  conducted  Adeline, 
but  to  the  house  of  a  convenient  friend  of 
his,  who,  though  not  generally  known  as 
such,  and  bearing  a  tolerably  good  charac- 
ter in  the  world,  was  very  kind  to  the 
tender  distresses  of  her  friends,  and  had 
no  objection  to  assist  the  meetings  of  two 
fond  lovers. 

It  is  to  be  supposed,  then,  that  she  was 
sui'prised  at  seeing  colonel  Mordaunt  with 
a  companion,  who  was  an  object  of 
pity  and  horror  rather  than  of  love :  but 
she  did  not  want  humanity  ;  and  v/hen 
the  colonel  recommended  Adeline  to  her 
tenderest  care,  she  with  great  readiness 
ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared,  and  assist- 
ed in  prevailing  on  Adeline  to  lie  down 
on  it.  In  a  short  time  a  physician  and 
a  surgeon  arrived  ;  and  Adeline,  having 
been  bled  and  made  to  swallovv-  strong 
opiates,  was  undressed  by  her  attentive 

landlady ; 
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landlady;  and  though  still  In  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness, she  fell  into  a  sound  sleep, 
which  lasted  till  morning. 

But  colonel  Mordaunt  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  The  sight  of  Adeline,  even  frantic 
and  wretched  as  she  appeared,  had  revived 
the  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for 
her ;  and  if  on  her  awaking  the  next  morn- 
ing she  should  appear  perfectly  rational, 
and  her  phrensy  merely  the  result  of  some 
great  fright  which  she  had  received,  he 
resolved  to  renew  his  addresses,  and  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  now  offered 
him,  while  she  was  as  it  were  in  his  power. 

But  to  return  to  the  Temple.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Langley  had  entered  his  own  room, 
and  while  Mary  and  he  were  commenting 
on  the  frantic  behaviour  of  Adeline,  the 
tawny  boy  came  back  from  his  walk,  and 
heard  with  marks  of  emotion,  apparently 
beyond  his  age,  (for  though  near  twelve 

he 
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he  did  not  Idok  above  eight  years  old,)  of 
the  sudden>  and  frantic  disappearance  of 
Adeline. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  friend/'  cried  he,  "  if 
you  are  not  gone  home  you  will  break  my 
poor  mother's  heart !" 

*^  And  who  is  your  mother  ?" 

"  Her  name  is  Savanna ;  and  she  lives 
with  Mrs.  Berrendale." 

"  Mrs.  Berrendale!"  cried  Mary,  "miss 
Mowbray  you  mean." 

**  No,  I  do  not ; — her  name  was  Mow- 
bray, but  is  now  Berrendale." 

"  What !  is  she  really  married  ?"  asked 
Langley, 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  that  she  is  r" 

'*  Oh !  because  I  went  to  church  with 
them,  and  my  mother  cooked  the  wed- 
ding-dinner, and  I  ate  plum-pudding  and 
drank  punch,  and  we  were  very  merry, — ^ 

only 
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only  my  mother  cried,  because  my  father 
could  not  come." 

*^  Very  circumstantial  evidence,  indeed!" 
cried  Langley,  "  and  I  am  very  sorry  that 
I  did  not  know  so  much  before.  So  you 
and  your  mother  love  this  extraordinary 
fine  woman,  Mrs.  Berrendale,  heh  r" 

"  Love  her !  To  be  sure — we  should  be 
very  wicked  if  we  did  not.  Did  you  never 
hear  the  stoiy  of  the  pine-apple  ?"  said 
the  tav/ny  boy. 

"  Not  I.  What  was  it  ?"  and  the  tawny 
boy,  delighted  to  tell  the  story,  with  spark- 
ling eyes  sat  douTi  to  relate  it. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr.  Glenmurray 
longed  for  a  pine-apple." 

"  Mrs.  Glenmurray  you  mean,"  said 
Mary  laughing  immoderately. 

"  I    know  what   I  say,"    replied    the 
tawny  boy  angrily;  "  and  so  miss  Adeline, 
as  she  was  then  called,  went  out  to  buy 
one; — well,    and  so  she  met   my  poor- 
father 
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father  going  to  prison,  and  I  was  crying- 
after  her,  and  so — "  Here  he  paused, 
and  bursting  into  tears  exclaimed,  "  And 
perhaps  she  is  crying  herself  now,  and  I 
must  go  and  see  for  her  directly-'' 

"  Do  so,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried 
Langley  :  "  you  had  better  go  home,  tell 
your  mother  what  has  passed,  and  to-mor- 
row (accompanying  him  down  stairs,  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice)  I  will  either  write 
a  note  of  apology  or  call  on  Mrs.  Berren- 
dale  myself." 

The  tawny  boy  instantly  set  off,  running 
as  fast  as  he  could,  telling  Langley  first, 
that  if  any  harm  had  happened  to  his 
friend,  both  he  and  his  mother  should  lie 
down  and  die.  And  this  further  proof  of 
Adeline's  merit  did  not  tend  to  calm 
Langley's  remorse  for  having  exposed 
her  to  the  various  distresses  which  she 
had  undergone  at  his  chambers* 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Adeline  awoke  early  the  next  morning 
perfectly  sane,  though  weakened  by  the 
exertions  which  she  had  experienced  the 
night  before,  and  saw  with  surprise  and 
alarm  that  she  was  not  in  her  own  lodging. 

But  she  had  scarcely  convinced  herself 
that  she  was  awake,  when  Mrs.  Selby,  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  appeared  at  her 
bed-side,  and,  seeing  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind  by  h^r  countenance,  e^Iained 
to  her  as  delicately  as  she  could  the  situa- 
tion in  which  she  had  been  brought^there. 

''  And  who  brought  me  hither  ?*'  replied 
Adeline,  dreadfully  agitated,  as  the  re- 
membrance of  what  had  passed  by  degrees 
burst  upon  her. 

"  Colonel  Mordaunt  of  the  life-guards^" 
was  the  answer  j  and  Adeline  was  shock- 
ed 
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ed  to  find  that  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
she  was  under  so  essential  an  obligation. 
She  then  hastily  arose,  being  eager  to  re- 
turn home  ;  and  in  a  short  time  she  was 
ready  to  enter  the  drawing-room,  and  to 
express  her  thanks  to  colonel  Mordaunt. 

But  in  vain  did  she  insist  on  going  home 
directly,  to  ease  the  fears  of  her  family. 
The  physician,  who  arrived  at  the  moment, 
forbade  her  going  out  without  having  first 
taken  both  medicine  and  refreshment;  and 
by  the  time  that,  after  the  most  earnest  en- 
treaties, she  obtained  leave  to  depart,  she 
recollected  that,  as  her  clothes  were  the 
same,  she  might  still  impart  disease  to  her 
ehilcli  and  therefore  must  on  no  account 
think  of  returning  to  Editha. 

"  Whither,  whither  then  can  I  go  ?'' 
eried  she,  forgetting  she  was  not  alone. 

"  Why  not  stay  here?*'  said  the  colonel, 
v/ho  had  been  purposely  left  alone  with 
her.     "  O  dearest  of  women  !  that  you 

v/ould 
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would  but  accept  the  protection  of  a  mart 
who'  adores  you ;  who  has  long  loved  you  y 
who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  rescue 
you  from  a  situation  of  misery  and  danger,- 
and  the  study  of  whose  life  it  shall  be  to^ 
make  you  happy." 

He  uttered  this  with  such  volubility,^ 
that  Adeline  could  not  find  an  opportu- 
nity to  interrupt  him  ;  but  when  he  con- 
cluded, she  calmly  replied,  "  I  am  willing 
to  believe,  colonel  INIordaunt,  from  a 
conversation  which  I  once  had  with  you,., 
that  you  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
insult  which  you  are  nov/-  offering  to  me. 
You  probably  do  no:  kiiow  that  I  have 
been  for  years  a  married  v/omaii  r" 

Colonel  Mordaunt  started  and-  turned 
pale  ?!t  this  intelligence  ;  and  in  a  faltering 
voice  replied,  that  he  was  indeed  a  sti-angej 
to  her  present  situation  ; — for  that,  liber- 
tine as  he  confessed  himself  to  be,  he  had 

VOL.  III.  K-  never 
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never  yet  allowed  himself  to  address  the 
wife  of  another. 

This  speech  restored  him  immediately 
to  the  confidence  of  Adeline.  "  Then 
I  hope,"  cried  she,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him,  which  in  spite  oj  his  virtue 
he  passionately  kissed,  "  that,  as  a  friend, 
Ypu  will  have  the  kindness  to  procure  me 
a  coach  to  take  me  to  a  lodging  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,  where  I  once  was  be- 
fore ;  and  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
drive  directly  to  my  lodgings,  and  let  my 
poor  maid  know  what  is  become  of  me. 
I  dread  to  think,"  added  she  bursting  into 
tears,  "  of  the  agony  that  my  unaccount- 
able absence  must  have  occasioned  her." 

The  colonel,  too  seriously  attached  to 
Adeline  to  know  yet  what  he  wished, 
or  what  he  hoped  on  this  discovery  of 
her  situation,  promised  to  obey  her,  pro- 
vided she  would  allow  him  to  call  on  her 

now 
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now  and  then  ;  and  Adeline  was  too  full 
of  gratitude  to  him  for  the  service  which 
he  had  rendered  her,  to  have  resolution 
enough  to  deny  his  request.  He  then 
called  a  coach  for  himself,  and  for  Ade- 
line, as  she  insisted  on  liis  going  imme- 
diately to  her  lodgings  ;  and  also  begged 
that  he  would  tell  the  mulatto  to  send 
for  advice,  and  prepare  her  little  girl  for 
inoculation  directly. 

Adeline  drove  directly  to  her  old  lodgings 
in  the  country,  where  she  was  most  gladly 
received  ;  and  the  colonel  went  to  deliver 
his  commission  to  the  mulatco. 

He  found  her  in  strong  hysterics  ;  the 
tavv-ny  boy  cr)'ing  over  her,  and  the  women 
of  the  house  holding  her  down  on  the  bed 
by  force,  while  the  little  Editha  had  been 
conveyed  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she 
might  not  hear  the  screams  which  had  sur- 
prised and  terrified  her. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  had  opened  the  dooi», 
K  2  an4 
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and  was  witnessing  this  distressing  scene, 
before  any  one  was  conscious  of  his  pye- 
sence ;  but  the  tawny  boy  soon  discovered 
him,  and  crying  out — 

'^  Oh  !  sir,  do  you  bring  us  news  of 
our  friend?'*  sprang  to  him,  and  hung  al- 
most breathless  on  his  arm. 

Savanna,  who  was  conscious  enough  to 
know  what  passed,  though  too  much  weak- 
ened from  her  own  sufferings  and  anxieties 
to  be  able  to  struggle  with  this  new  afflic- 
tion, started  up  on  hearing  these  words, and 
screamed  out  "  Does  she  Hve  ?  Blessed 
man!  but  say  so,  dat's  all,"  in  a  tone  so  af- 
ft.'cting,and  with  an  expression  of  agonized 
cui'icsity  so  overwhelming  to  the  feelings, 
that  colonel  Mordaunt,  whose  spirits  were 
not  very  high,  was  so  choked  that  he  could 
not  immediately  answer  her ;  and  when  at 
last  he  faltered  out,  "  She  lives,  and  is 
quite  well,'*^  the  frantic  joy  of  the  mulatto 
cNcrcame  him  still  more.  She  jumped 
4  about 
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about  his  neck,  she  hugged  the  tawny- 
boy  -y  and  her  delight  was  as  extravagant  as 
her  grief  had  been ;  till  exhausted  and  silent 
she  sunk  upon  the  bed,  and  was  unable  for 
some  minutes  to  listen  quietly  to  the  story 
which  colonel  Mordaunt  came  to  relate. 

When  she  was  composed  enough  to 
listen  to  it,  she  did  not  long  remain  so  ; 
for  as  soon  as  she  heard  that  colonel  Mor- 
daunt had  met  Adeline  in  her  phrensy,  and 
conveyed  her  to  a  place  of  Safety,  she  fell 
at  his  feet,  embraced  his  knees,  and,  mak- 
ing the  tawny  boy  kneel  down  by  her, 
invoked  the  blessing  of  God  on  him  so 
fervently  and  so  eloquently,  that  colonel 
Mordaunt  wept  like  a  child,  and,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Upon  my  soul,  my  good  woman, 
I  cannot  bear  this,"  was  forced  to  run 
out  of  the  house  to  recover  his  emotion. 
When  he  returned,  Savanna  said, 
"  Well — now,  blessed  sir,  take  me  to  my 
dear  lady." 

« Indeed;' 
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"  Indeed,"  replied  he,  "  I  must  not  j 
you  are-forbidden  to  see  her." 

"  Forbidden  1"  replied  she,  her  eyes 
flashing  fire  ;  "  and  who  dare  to  keep 
Savanna  from  her  own  missess  ? — I  will 
see  her." 

"  Not  if  she  forbids  it,  Savanna  ;  and  if 
her  child's  life  should  be  endangered  by  it?" 
"  O,  no,  to  be  sure  not,"  cried  the 
tawny  boy,  who  doted  upon  Editha,  and, 
having  fetched  her  back  from  the  next 
house,  was  lulling  her  to  sleep  in  his  anns. 
Colonel  Mordaunt  started  at  sight  of  the 
child,  and,  stooping  down  to  kiss  its  rosy 
cheek,  sighed  deeply  as  he  turned  away 
again. 

"Well,"  cried  Savanna,  "  you  talk 
very  strange — me  no  understand." 

"But  you  shall,  my  excellent  creature," 
replied  the  colonel,  "  immediately."  He 
then  entered  on  a  full  explanation  to 
Savanna  j  who  had  no  sooner  heard  that 

her 
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her  mistress  feared  that  she  had  been  so 
much  exposed  to  the  mfection  of  the 
small-pox,  as  to  make  her  certain  of  giving 
it  to  her  child,  than  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
my  good  God  !  save  and  protect  her  own 
self!  She  never  have  it,  and  she  may  get 
it  and  die  I" 

"  Surely  you  must  be  mistaken,"  re- 
plied the  colonel,  ''  Mrs.  Berrendale  must 
have  recollected  and  mentioned  her  own 
danger  if  this  be  the  case." 

"  She  1"  hastily  interrupted  the  mulatto, 
"shejtinkof  herself !  Never — she  only  mind 
others'  good. — Do  you  tink,  if  she  be  one 
selfish  beast  like  her  husban.  Savanna 
love  her  so  dear  ?  No,  Mr.  colonel,  me 
know  her,  and  me  know  though  we  may 
save  the  child  we  may  lose  the  mother." 
Here  she  began  to  weep  bitterly;  while  the 
colonel,  more  in  love  than  ever  v/ith  Ade- 
line from  these  proofs  of  her  goodness,  re- 
solved to  lose  no  time  in  urging  her  to  un. 

dergo 
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Sergo  herself  the  operation  which  she  de- 
sired for  Editha. 

Then,  begging  the  mulatto  to  send  for  a 
surgeon  directly,  in  spite  of  the  tears  of  the 
tawny  boy,  who  thought  it  cruel  to  run 
th«  risk  of  spoiling  miss  Editha's  pretty 
face,  he  took  his  leave,  saying  to  himself, 
"  What  a  heart  has  this  Adeline !  how  ca- 
pable of  feeling  affection  !  for  no  one  can 
inspire  it  who  is  not  able  to  feel  it :  and 
this  creature  is  thrown  away  on  a  man  un- 
deserving her,  it  seems  !*' 

On  this  intelligence  he  continued  to 
muse  till  he  ariived  at  Adeline's  lodgings, 
to  whom  he  communicated  all  that  had 
passed ;  and  from  whom  he  learned,  with 
great  anxiety,  that  it  was  but  too  true  that 
she  had  never  had  the  small-pox ;  and 
that,  therefore,  she  should  probably  show 
symptoms  of  the  disease  in  a  few  days: 
consequently,  as  she  considered  it  too  late 
for  her  to  be  inoculated,  she  should  do  ai 
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thaft  now  remained  to  be  done  for  her  se- 
curity, by  low  living  and  good  air. 

That  same  evening  colonel  Mordaunt 
returned  to  Savanna,  in  hopes  of  learning 
from  her  some  further  particulars  respect- 
ing Adeline's  husband ;  as  he  felt  that  his 
conscience  would  not  be  much  hurt  by 
inducing  Adeline  to  leave  the  protection 
of  a  man  who  was  unworthy  of  possessing 
her.  Fortunately  for  his  wishes,  he  could 
not  wish  to  hear  more  than  Savanna  wish- 
ed to  tell  every  thing  relating  to  her  adored 
lady :  and  colonel  Mordaunt  heard  with 
generous  indignation  of  the  perfidious 
conduct  of  BeiTendale ;  vowing,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  time,  his  interest,  and 
his  fortune,  should  all  be  devoted  to  bring 
such  a  villain  to  justice,  and  to  secure  to 
the  injured  Editha  her  rightful  inheritance. 
The  mulatto  was  in  raptures  : — she  told 
colonel  Mordaunt  that  he  was  a  charming 
man,  and  infinitely  handsomer  than  Ber- 
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rendale,  though  she  must  cwn  he  was 
very  good  to  look  at ;  and  she  wished 
with  all  her  soul  that  colonel  Mordaunt  was 
married  to  her  lady ;  for  then  she  believed 
she  would  have  never  known  sorrow,  but 
been  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  could  not  hear  this 
without  a  secret  pang.  "Had  I  followed," 
said  he  mentally,  "  the  dictates  of  my 
heart  when  I  saw  Adeline  at  Bath,  I  might 
now,  perhaps,  instead  of  being  a  forlorn 
unattached  being,  have  been  a  happy  hus- 
band and  father ;  and  Adeline,  instead  of 
having  been  the  mistress  of  one  man,  and 
the  disowned  wife  of  another,  might  have 
been  happy  and  beloved,  and  as  respec- 
table in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as  she  is 
now  in  those  of  her  grateful  mulatto." 

Ho-wever,  there  was  some  hope  left  for 
him  yet. — Adeline,  he  thought,  was  not  a 
woman  likely  to  be  over-scrupulous  in  her 
ideas  j  and  might  very  nuturaiiy  think  her- 
self 
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self  at  liberty  to  accept  the  protection  of 
a  lover,  when,  from  no  fault  of  hers,  she 
had  lost  that  of  her  husband. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  while  ele- 
vated with  these  hopes,  he  did  not  fail  to 
be  very  constant  in  his  visits  to  Adeline ; 
and  that  at  length,  more  led  by  passion 
than  policy,  he  abruptly,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days,  informed  Adeline  that  he  knew 
her  situation,  and  that  he  trusted  that  she 
would  allow  him  to  hope  that  in  due  time 
his  love,  which  had  been  proof  against 
time,  absence  and  disdain,  would  meet 
with  reward ;  and  that,  on  his  settling  a 
handsome  income  on  her  and  her  child  for 
their  joint  lives,  she  would  allow  him  to 
endeavour  to  make  her  as  happy  as  she, 
and  she  only,  could  make  him. 

To  this  proposal,  which  v/as  in  form  of 
a  letter,  coiGnel  Mordaunt  did  not  receive 
an  immediate  answer  ;  nor  was  it  at  first 
likely  that  he  should  ever  receive  an  an- 
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«wer  to  It  at  all,  as  Adeline  was  at  the 
moment  of  its  arrival  confined  to  her  bed, 
according  to  her  expectations,  with  the 
disease  which  she  had  been  but  too  fear- 
fully imbibing  :  while  the  half-distracted 
mulatto  was  forced  to  give  up  to  others  the 
care  of  the  sickening  Editha,  to  watch  over 
the  delirious  and  unconscious  Adeline. 

But  the  tawny  boy's  generous  bene- 
factress gave  him  leave  to  remain  at  Ade- 
lind's  lodgings,  in  order  to  calm  his  fears 
For  Editha,  and  assist  in  amusing  and  keep- 
ing her  quiet ;  and  if  attention  had  any 
share  in  preserving  the  life  and  beauty  of 
Editha,  it  was  to  the  affectionate  tawny  boy 
that  she  owed  them ;  and  he  was  soon  re- 
warded for  all  his  care  and  anxiety  by  seeing 
his  little  charge  able  to  play  about  as  usual. 

Colonel   Mordaunt   and   the   mulatto, 
meanwhile  did  not  obtain  so  speedy  a  ter- 
mination to  their  anxieties  ;  Adeline's  re- 
covery was  for  a  long  time  a  matter  of 

doubt ; 
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doubt ;    and  her  weakness  so  great  after 
^he  cnsis  of  the  disorder  was  past,  that 
none  ventured  to  pronounce  her,  even 
then,  out  of  danger. 

But  at  length  she  was  in  a  great  measure 
restored  to  health,  and  able  to  detennihe 
what  line  of  conduct  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  pursue. — To  return  an  answer  to 
colonel  Mordaunt's  proposals  was  certain- 
ly her  first  business  ;  but  as  she  felt  that 
the  situation  in  which  he  liad  once  known 
her  made  his  offer  less  aftronting  than  it 
would  have    been    under   other  circum- 
stances, she  resolved  to  speak  to  him  on 
the  subject  with  gentleness,  not  severity  ; 
especially  as  during  her  illness,  to  amuse 
the  anxiety  that  had  preyed  upon  him,  he 
had  taken  every  possible  step  to  procure 
evidence  of  the  marriage,  and  gave  into 
Savannahs  hands,  the  first  day  that  he  was 
permitted  to  see  her,  an  attested  certificate 
of  it. 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JL  HE  first  question  which  Adeline  asked 
on  her  recovery  was.  Whether  any  letter 
had  come  by  the  general  post  during  her 
illness ;  and  Savanna  gave  one  to  her  im- 
mediately. 

It  was  the  letter  so  ardently  desired ;  for 
the  direction  was  in  her  mother's  hand- 
writing !  and  she  opened  it  full  of  eager 
expectation,    while  her   whole  existence 
^emed  to   depend   on  the  nature  of  its 
contents.    What  then  must  have  been  her 
agony  on  finding  that  the  enveloppe  con- 
tained nothing  but  her  own  letter  return- 
ed !    For  some  time  she  spoke  not,  she 
breathed  not ;  while  Savanna  mixed  with 
expressions   of   terror,    at   sight   of   her 
mistress's  distress,  execrations  on  the  un- 
natural 
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imtural  parent  v.ho  had  so  cruelly  ccca- 
sioned  it. 

After  a  few  days'  incessant  struggle  to 
overcome  the  violence  of  her  sorrow, 
Adeline  recovered  the  shock,  in  appear- 
ance at  least :  yet  to  Savanna's  self-con- 
gratulations she  could  not  help  answering 
(laying  her  hand  on  her  heart),  "  The 
blow  is  here,  Savanna,  and  the  wound  in- 
curable." 

Soonafter  she  thought  herself  well  enough 
to  see  colonel  Mordaunt,  and  to  thank 
him  for  the  recent  proof  of  his  attention 
to  her  and  her  interest.  But  no  obligation, 
however  great,  could  shut  the  now  vigilant 
eyes  of  AdelSie  to  the  impropriety  of  re- 
ceiving further  visits  from  him,  or  to  the 
guilt  of  welcoming  to  her  house  a  man 
who  made  open  professions  to  her  of  il- 
licit love. 

She  however  thought  it  her  dut}'^  to  see 
him  once  more,  in  order  to  iry  to  reconcile 

him 
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him  to  the  necessity  of  the  rule  of  conv 
duct  which  she  was  going  to  lay  down  for 
herself;  nor  was  she  without  hope  that 
the  yet  recent  traces  of  the  disease,  to* 
which  she  had  so  nearly  fallen  a  victim, 
would  make  her  appearance  so  unpleasing, 
to  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  that  he  would 
be  very  willing  to  absent  himself  from  the 
house,  for  some  time  at  least,  and  pro^ 
bably  give  up  all  thoughts  of  her. 

But  she  did  neither  herself  nor  colo- 
nel Mordaunt  justice. — She  was  formed 
to  inspire  a  real  and  lasting  passion — a- 
passion  that  no  external  change  could  de-- 
stroy — since  it  was  founded  on  the  un-- 
changing  qualities  of  the  heart  and  mind  :• 
and  colonel  Mordaunt  felt  for  her  such  an. 
attachment  in  all  its  force.  He  had  al- 
ways admired  the  attractive  person  and 
winning  graces  of  Adeline,  and  felt  for' 
her  what  he  denominated  love  ;  but  that 
rational   though    enthusiastic  preference,, 

which 
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which  is  desendng  of  the  name  of  true 
love,  he  never  felt  till  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  appreciate  justly  the  real  character 
of  Adeline :  still  there  were  times  when 
he  felt  almost  gratified  to  reflect  that  she 
could  not  legally  be  his  ;  for,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  cause  and  excuse  of 
her  errors,  she  had  erred,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  mind  revolted  at  the  idea  of  mar- 
rying the  mistress  of  another. 

But  when  he  saw  and  heard  Adeline 
this  repugnance  vanished ;  and  he  knew 
that,  could  he  at  those  moments  lead  hex 
to  the  altar,  he  should  not  have  he- 
sitated to  bind  himself  to  her  for  ever  by 
the  sacred  ties  which  the  early  erroi^s  of  her 
judgment  had  made  her  in  his  opinion  al- 
most unworthy  to  form. 

At  length  a  day  was  fixed  for  his  inter- 
view with  Adeline,  and  with  a  beating 
heart  he  entered  the  apartment ;  nor  was 
his  emotion  diminished  when  he  beheld 
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not  only  the  usual  vestiges  of  her  com- 
plaint, but  symptoms  of  debility,  and  a 
death-like  meagreness  of  aspect,  which 
made  him  fear  that  though  one  malady  was 
conquered,  another,  even  more  dangerous, 
remained.  The  idea  overcame  him  ;  and 
he  was  forced  to  turn  to  the  window  to 
hide  his  emotion  :  and  his  manner  was  so 
indicative  of  ardent  yet  respectful  attach- 
ment, that  Adeline  began  to  feel  in  spite 
of  herself  that  hef  projected  task  was 
difficult  of  execution. 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke: 
Mordaunt  held  the  hand  which  she  gave 
him  to  his  heart,  kissed  it  as  she  withdrew 
it,  and  again  turned  away  his  head  to  con- 
ceal a  starting  tear;  while  Adeline  was  not 
sorry  to  have  a  few  moments  in  \"\  hich  to 
recover  herself,  before  she  addressed  him 
on  the  subject  at  that  time  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  both.  At  length  she  summoned 
resolution  enough  to  say  :— 

2  "  Much 
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"  Much  as  I  have  been  mortified  and 
degraded,  colonel  Mordaunt,  by  the  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  you,  still  I 
rejoice  that  I  did  receive  it : — in  the  first 
place,  I  rejoice,  because  I  look  on  all  the 
sufferings  and  mortifications  which  I  meet 
with  as  latent  blessings,  as  expiations  re- 
quired of  me  in  mercy  by  the  Being  whom 
I  adore,  for  the  sins  of  which  I  have  been 
guilty ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  prov- 
ing, incontrovertibly,  my  full  conviction 
of  the  fallacy  of  my  past  opinions,  and 
that  I  became  a  wife,  after  my  idle  decla- 
mations against  marriage,  from  change  of 
principle,  on  assurance  of  error,  and  not 
from  interest,  or  necessity." 

Here  she  paused,  overcome  with  the 
effort  which  she  had  made  ;  and  colonel 
Mordaunt  would  have  interrupted  her, 
but,  earnestly  conjuring  him  to  give  her 
a  patient  hearing,  she  proceeded  thus: — 
L  2  "  Had 
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"  Had  the  change  in  my  practice  been 
the  result  of  any  thing  but  rational  con- 
viction, I  should  now,  unfortunate  as  I 
have  been  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  re- 
gret that  ever  I  formed  so  foolish  a  tie, 
and  perhaps  be  induced  to  enter  into  a 
less  sacred  connection,  from  an  idea  that 
that  state  which  forced  me  to  drag  out 
existence  in  hopeless  misery  was  contrary 
to  reason,  justice,  and  the  benefit  of  so- 
ciety ;  arid  that  the  sooner  its  ties  were 
<ii€Solved,  the  better  it  would  be  for  indi- 
vidual happiness  and  for  the  world  at 
large." 

"  And  do  you  not  think  so?"  cried  co- 
lonel Mordaunt ;  '^  cannot  your  own  in- 
dividual experience  convince  you  of  it  ?" 

*'  Far  from  it,"  replied  x4.deline;  "  and  I 
bless  God  that  it  does  not :  for  thence,  and 
thence  only,  do  I  begin  to  be  reconciled  to 
myself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
creat  deal  of  individual  suffering  in  the 
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marriage  state,  from  contrariety  of  temper 
and  other  causes  ;  but  I  believe  that  the 
mass  of  happiness  and  virtue  is  certainly 
increased  by  it.  Individual  suffering, 
therefore,  is  no  more  an  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  marriage,  than  the  acci- 
dental bursting  of  a  musquet  would  be  for 
the  total  aboKtion  of  fire-arms." 

"  But,  surely,  dear  Mrs.  Berrendale, 
you  would  wish  divorce  to  be  made  easier 
than  it  is  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  interrupted  Adeline, 
understanding  what  he  was  going  to  say  : 
"  to  BEAR  and  FORBEAR  I  bclicve  to  be  the 
grand  secret  of  happiness,  and  ought  to  be 
the  great  study^of  life:  therefore,  whatever 
would  enable  married  persons  to  separate 
on  the  slightest  quarrel  or  disgust,  would 
make  It  so  much  the  less  necessary  for  us 
to  learn  this  important  lesson;  a  lesson  so 
needful  in  order  to  perfect  the  human 
character,  that  I  believe  the  difficulty  of 
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divorce  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
of  society." 

"  V/hat  can  have  so  completely  chan- 
ged  your  opinions  on  this  subject?"  replied 
colonel  Mordaunt. 

"  Not  my  own  experience/'  returned 
Adeline ;  "  for  the  painful  situations  in 
which  I  have  been  placed,  I  might  attri- 
bute, not  to  the  fallacy  of  the  system  on 
which  I  have  acted,  but  to  those  existing 
prejudices  in  society  which  I  wish  to  see 
destroyed." 

"  Then,  to  what  else  is  the  change  in 
your  sentiments  to  be  attributed  ?" 

"  To  a  more  serious,  unimpassioned, 
and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  subject  than 
I  had  before  taken :  at  present  I  am  not 
equal  to  expatiate  on  matters  so  impor- 
tant :  however,  some  time  or  other,  per- 
haps, I  may  make  known  to  you  my  sen- 
timents on  them  in  a  more  ample  manner: 
but  I  have,  I  trust,  said  enough  to  lead 

you 
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you  to  conclude,  that  though  Mr.  Berren- 
dale's  conduct  to  me  has  been  atrocious, 
and  that  you  are  in  many  respects  entitled 
to  my  gratitude  and  thanks,  you  and  I 
must  henceforward  be  strangers  to  each 
other/' 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  little  expecting  such 
a  total  overthrow  to  his  hopes,  was,  on  re- 
ceiving it,  choked  with  contending  emo- 
tions ;  and  his  broken  sentences  and  pale 
cheek  were  sufficiently  expressive  of  the 
distress  which  he  endured.  But  I  shall 
not  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  he  urged  in 
favour  of  his  passion  ;  nor  the  calm,  dig- 
nified, and  feeling  manner  in  which 
Adeline  replied.  Suffice  that,  at  last,  from 
a  sort  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  as  it  were,  which  persons  of  quick 
talents  and  sensibilities  possess,  however 
defective  their  experience,  Adeline  re- 
solved to  try  to  sooth  the  self-love  which 
she  had  wounded,  knowing  that  self-love 

is 
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Is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  ih  its  effects 
from  love  itself ;  and  that  the  agony  of 
disappointed  passion  is  always  greater 
when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  coldness  or 
falsehood  of  the  beloved  object,  than  when 
it  proceeds  from  parental  prohibition,  or 
the  cruel  separatfon  enjoined  by  consci- 
ous poverty.  She  therefore  told  colonel 
Mordaunt  that  he  was  once  very. near 
being  the  first  choice  of  her  heart : 
when  she  first  saw  him,  she  said,  his  per- 
son, and  manners,  and  attentions,  had  so 
strongly  prepossessed  her  in  his  favour-, 
that  he  himself,  by  ceasmg  to  see  and 
converse  with  her,  could  alone  have  saved 
her  from  the  pain  of  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment. 

"For  God's  sake,  spare  me,"  cried 
Mordaunt,  "  the  contemplation  of  the 
happiness  I  might  have  enjoyed!" 

"  But  you  know  you  w^ere  not  a  mar- 
rying-man,  as  it  is  called  j  and  forgive  me 
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if  I  say,  that  men  who  can  on  system 
suppress  the  best  feelings  of  their  nature, 
and  prefer  a  course  of  libertine  indulgence 
to  a  virtuous  connection,  at  that  time  of 
life  when  they  might  become  happy  hus- 
bands and  fathers,  with  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  living  to  see  their  children 
grown  up  to  manhood,  and  superintend- 
ing their  education  themselves — such  men, 
colonel  Mordaunt,  deserve,  in  the  decline 
of  life,  to  feel  that  regret  and  that  self-con- 
demnation which  you  this  moment  antici- 
pate.'* 

**  True — too  true!"  replied  the  colonel ; 
"  but,  for  mercy's  sake,  torture  me  no 
more." 

**  I  would  not  probe  where  I  did  not 
intend  to  make  a  cure,"  replied  Adeline. 

"  A  cure  ! — what  mean  you?" 

"  I  mean  to  induce  you,  ere  it  be  yet  too 
late,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  virtuous  at- 
tachment, 
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tachment,  and  to  unite  yourself  for  life 
with  some  amiable  young  woman  who  will 
make  you  as  happy  as  I  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  you,  had  it  been  my 
fortunate  lot  to  be  yours :  for,  believe  me, 
colonel  Mordaunt,"  and  her  voice  faltered 
as  she  said  it,  "  had  Ae,  whom  I  still  con- 
tinue to  love  with  unabated  tenderness, 
though  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was 
taken  from  me, — had  he  bequeathed  me 
to  you  on  his  death-bed,  the  reluctance 
with  which  I  went  to  the  altar  would  have 
been  more  easily  overcome." 

Saying  this,  she  suddenly  left  the  room, 
leaving  colonel  Mordaunt  surprised,  grati- 
fied, and  his  mind  struggling  between 
hopes  and  fears;  for  Adeline  was  not  con- 
scious that  she  imparted  hope  as  well  as 
consolation  by  the  method  which  she  pur- 
sued ;  and  though  she  sent  Savanna  to  tell 
the  colonel  she  could  see  him  no  more  that 
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evening,  he  departed  in  firm  expectation 
that  Adeline  would  not  have  resolution 
tQ  forbid  him  to  see  her  again. 

In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken : 
Adeline  had  learnt  the  best  of  all  lessons, 
— distrust  of  her  own  strength  ; — and  she 
resolved  to  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  re- 
ceive visits  which  a  regard  to  propriety 
forbade,  and  which  might  injure  her  re« 
putation,  if  not  her  peace  of  mind.  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  colonel  Mordaunt  was 
gone,  she  summoned  Savanna,  and  desired 
her  to  proceed  to  business. 

"  What  I"  cried  the  delighted  mulatto, 
"  are  we  going  to  prosecu  massa  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Adeline,  "  we  are  go- 
ing into  the  country  :  I  am  come  to  a 
determination  to  take  no  legal  steps  in  this 
affair,  but  leave  ^^h\  Berrendale  to  the 
reproaches  of  his  o\^n  conscience." 

"  A  fiddleVend !"  replied  Savanna, 
"  he  have  no  conscience,  or  he  no  leave 
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you  :  better  get  him  hang ;  if  you  can,  den 
you  marry  de  colonel." 

"  I  had  better  hang  the  father  of  my 
child,  had  I,  Savanna  ?'* 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no,  no, — me  forget 
dat." 

"  But  I  do  not,  nor  can  I  even  bear  to 
disgrace  the  father  of  Editha :  therefore, 
trusting  that  I  can  dispose  of  her,  and  se- 
cure her  interest  better  than  by  forcing  her 
father  to  do  her  justice,  and  bastardize 
the  poor  innocent  whom  his  wife  will  soon 
bring  into  the  world,  I  am  going  to  bury 
myself  in  retirement,  and  live  the  short 
remainder  of  my  days  unluiowing  and  un- 
known." 
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CHx\PTER  V. 


Oavanna  was  going  to  remonsti-ate,  but 
the  words  "  short  remainder  of  my  days*' 
distressed  her  so  much,  that  tears  choked 
her  words ;  and  she  obeyed  in  silence  her 
mistress's  orders  to  pack  up,  except  when 
she  indulged  in  a  few  exclamations  against 
her  lady^s  cruelty  in  going  away  without 
taking  leave  of  colonel  Mordaunt,  who, 
sweet  gentleman,  would  break  his  heart  at 
her  departure,  especially  as  he  was  not  to 
know  whither  she  was  going.  A  post-chaise 
was  at  the  door  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clock;  and  as  Adeline  had  not  much 
luggage,  having  left  the  chief  part  of  her 
furniture  to  be  divided  between  the  mis- 
tresses of  her  two  lodgings,  in  return  for 
their  kind  attention  to  her  and  her  child, 

she 
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she  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  her  land- 
lady,  and  desired  the  post-boy  to  drive  a 
mile  on  the  road  before  him ;  and  when 
he  had  done  so,  she  ordered  him  to  go  on 
to  Barnet ;  while  the  disappointed  mulatto 
thanked  God  that  the  tawny  boy  was 
gone  to  Scotland  with  his  protectress,  as  it 
prevented  her  having  the  mortification  of 
leaving  him  behind  her,  as  well  as  the 
colonel. — "  Oh !  had  I  had  such  a  lover,'* 
cried  she,  (her  eyes  filling  with  tears,) 
'*  me  never  leave  him,  nor  he  me!" 
and  for  the  first  time  she  thought  her 
angel-lady  hard-hearted. 

For  some  miles  they  proceeded  in  si- 
lence, for  AdeliAe  was  too  much  engrossed 
to  speak ;  and  the  litile  Editha,  being 
fast  asleep  in  the  mulatto's  arms,  did  not 
draw  her  mother  out  of  the  reverie  into 
which  she  had  fallen. 

"  And  where  now  ?"  said  the  mulatto, 
when  the  chaise  stopped. 

«  To 
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*'  To  the  next  stage  on  the  high  north 
road.''  And  on  they  went  again  :  nor  did 
did  they  stop,  except  for  refreshments, 
till  they  had  travelled  thirty  niiles;  when 
Adeline,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  staid  all 
night  at  the  inn  where  the  chaise  stopped, 
and  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their 
journey,  but  not  their  silence.  The  mu- 
latto could  no  longer  restrain  her  curio- 
sity ;  and  she  begged  to  know  whither 
they  were  going,  and  why  they  were  to  be 
buried  in  the  country? 

Adeline,  sighing  deeply,  answered,  that 
they  were  going  to  live  in  Cumberland  ; 
and  then  sunk  into  silence  again,  as  she 
could  not  give  the  mulatto  her  true  reasons 
for  the  plan  that  she  was  pursuing  with- 
out wounding  her  affectionate  heart  in  a 
manner  wholly  incurable.  The  truth  was, 
that  Adeline  supposed  herself  to  be  declin- 
ing: she  thought  that  she  experienced  those 
dreadful  languors,  those  sensations  of  inter- 
nal 
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nal  weakness,  which,  however  veiled  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  speak  in  forcible  lan- 
guage to  the  heart  of  the  conscious  sufferer. 
Indeed,  Adeline  had  long  struggled,  but  in 
vain, against  feelings  of  a  most  overwhelm- 
ing nature  ;  amongst  which,  remorse  and 
horror,  for  having  led  by  her  example  and 
precepts  an  innocent  girl  into  a  life  of  infa- 
my, v*rere  the  most  painfully  predominant : 
for,    believing  Mary  Warner's  assertion 
when  she  saw  her  at  Mr.  Langley's  cham- 
bers, she  looked  upon  that  unhappy  girl's 
guilt  as  the  consequence  of  her  own  ;  and 
mourned,  incessantly  mourned,  over  the 
fatal  errors  of  her  early  judgment,  which 
had  made  her,  though  an  idolater  of  virtue, 
a  pracdcal  assistant  to  the  cause  of  vice. 
When  Adeline  imagined  the  tenn  of  her 
existence  to  be  drawing  nigh,  her  mother, 
her  obdurate  but  still  dear  mother, regained 
her  wonted  ascendancy  over  her  affections ; 
and  to  her,  the  approach  of  death  seemed 
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fraught  with  satisfaction.  For  that  parent, 
so  long,  so  repeatedly  deaf  to  her  pray- 
ers, and  to  the  detail  of  those  sufferings 
which  she  had  made  one  of  the  conditions 
of  her  forgiveness,  had  promised  to  see 
and  to  forgive  her  on  her  death- bed ;  and 
her  heai't  yearned,  fondly  yearned,  for  the 
moment  when  she  should  be  pressed  to 
the  bosom  of  a  relenting  parent. 

To  Cumberland,  therefore,  she  was  re- 
solved to  hasten,  and  into  the  veiy  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mrs.  Mov»^bray ;  wliile,  as  the 
chaise  wheeled  them  along  to  the  place  of 
their  destination,  even  the  prattle  of  her 
child  could  not  always  withdraw  her  from 
the  abstraction  into  which  she  was  plunged, 
as  the  scenes  of  her  early  years  throng- 
ed upon  her  raemor)^,  and  with  them  the 
recollection  of  those  proofs  of  a  mother's 
fondness,  for  a  renev/al  of  which,  even  in 
the  society  of  Glenmurray,  she  had  con- 
stantly and  despondmgly  sighed. 
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As  they  approached  Penrith,  her  emo* 
thn  redoubled,  and  she  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed— "  Cruel,  but  still  dear,  mother, 
you  little  think  your  child  is  so  near!" 

"  Heaven  save  me!''  cried  Savanna  ^. 
"  are  we  to  go  and  be  near  dat  woman  ?** 

"  Yes,"  replied  Adeline.  "Did  she  not 
say  she  would  forgive  me  on  my  deatli- 
bed  r 

*'  But  you  not  there  yet,  dear  mis- 
sess,'*  sobbed  Savanna ;  "  you  not  there 
of  long  years !" 

"  Savanna,"  returned  Adeline,  "  I 
should  die  contented  to  purchase  my  mo- 
ther's blessing  and  forgiveness,'* 

Savanna,  speechless  with  contending 
emotions,  could  not  express  by  words  the 
feeling  of  mixed  sorrow  and  indignation 
which  overwhelmed  her  ;  but  bhe  replied 
by  putting  Editha  in  Adeline's  arms ,  then 
articulating  with  effort,  "  Look  there  i" 
she  sobbbed  aloud. 

"  I  un. 


"  I  understand  you,"  said  Adeline,  kiss-- 
ing  away  the  tears  gathering  in  Editha's 
eyes,  at  sight  of  Savanna's  distress  :  "  but 
perhaps  I  think  my  death  would  be  of 
more  service  to  my  child  than  my  life/' 

"  And  to  me  too^  I  suppose,"  replied  Sa- 
vanna reproachfully.  "  Well,— me  go  to 
Scotland  ;  for  no  one  love  me  but  the  taw- 
ny boy." 

''  You  first  will  stay  and  close  my  eyes, 
Lhope  !''  observed  Adeline  mournfully. 

In  a  moment  Savanna's  resentment  va- 
nished. "  Me  will  live  and  die  vid  you,'* 
she  replied,  her  tears  redoubling,  while 
Adeline  again  sunk  into  thoughtful  silence. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  Penrith,  Ade- 
line inquired  for  lodgings  out  of  the  town, 
on  that  side  nearest  to  her  mother's  abode; 
and  was  so  fortunate,  as  she  esteemed  her- 
self, to  procure  two  apartments  at  a  small 
house  within  two  miles  of  Mrs.  Mowbray's. 

"  Then  I  breathe  once  more  the  same 
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air  with  my  mother!*'  exclaimed  Adeline  as 
she  took  possession  of  her  lodging.  "Sa- 
vanna, methinks  I  breathe  freer  already  !" 

"  Me  more  choked,"  replied  the  mu- 
latto, and  turned  sullenly  away. 

"  Nay,  I — I  feel  so  much  better,  that  to- 
morrow I  will — I  will  take  a  walk,"  said 
Adeline  hesitatingly. 

"  And  where  ?"  asked  Savanna  eagerly. 

"Oh,  to-night  I  shall  only  walk  to  bed,'* 
replied  Adeline  smiling,  and  \^dth  un- 
usual cheerfulness  she  retired  to  rest. 

The  next  morning  she  arose  early  ;  and 
being  informed  that  a  stile  near  a  peasant's 
cottage  commanded  a  view  of  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's house,  she  hired  a  man  and  cart  to 
convey  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
with  Editha  by  her  side,  she  set  out  to  in- 
dulge her  feelings  by  gazing  on  the  house 
which  contamed  her  mother. 

When  they  alighted,  Editha  gaily  en- 
deavoured to  climb  the  hill,  and  urged  her 

mother 
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mother  to  follow  her  ;  but  Adeline,  render- 
ed weak  by  illness  and  breathless  by  emo- 
tion, felt  the  ascent  so  difficult,  that  no 
motive  less  powerful  than  the  one  which 
actuated  her  could  have  enabled  her  to 
reach  the  summit. 

At  length,  however,  she  did  reach  it:— 
and  the  lawn  before  Mrs.  Mowbray's  white 
house,  her  hay-fields,  and  the  running 
stream  at  the  bottom  of  it,  burst  in  all 
their'  beauty  on  her  view. — "  And  this  is 
my  mother's  dwelling  !"  exclaimed  Ade- 
line ;  *'  and  there  was  I  born  :  and  near 
here — "  shall  I  die,  she  would  have  added 
but  her  voice  failed  her. 

"  Oh !  what  a  pretty  house  and  gar- 
den !'*  cried  Edith  a  in  the  unformed  ac* 
cents  of  childhood  ; — "  how  I  should  like 
to  live  there  !** 

This  artless  remark  awakened  a  thou- 
sand mixed  and  overpowering  feelings  in 
the  bosom  of  Adeline  y  and,  after  a  pause 

of 
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of  strong  emotion,  she  exclaimed,  catcli- 
ing  the  Httle  prattler  to  her  heart — "  You 
shall  live  there,  my  child ! — ^yes,  yes,  you 
shcdl  live  there!" 

■"  Butvi^hen?"  resumed  Editha, 

''  When  I  am  in  my  grave,"  ansvv^ered 
Adeline. 

"  And  when  shall  you  be  there  ?"  re- 
plied the  unconscious  child,  fondly  caress- 
.  ing  her :  "  pray,  mamma — pray  be  there 
soon !" 

Adeline  turned  avi^ay,  unable  to  answer 
her. 

"  Look — look,  mamma!"  resumed  Edi- 
tha: "  there  are  ladies. — ^Oh!  do  let  us 
go  there  now ! — why  can't  we  ?" 

*'  Would  to  God  we  could!"  replied 
Adeline ;  as  In  one  of  the  ladies  she  recog- 
nised Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  stood  gazing  on 
her  till  her  eyes  ached  again :  but  what  she 
felt  on  seeing  her  she  will  herself  describe 
in  the  succeeding  pages  j  and  I  shall  only 
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■add,  that,  as  soon  as  Mrs.  Mowbray  r^ 
turned  into  the  house,  Adeline,  wrapped 
in  a  long  and  mournful  reverie,  returned, 
full  of  a  new  plan,  to  her  lodgings. 

There  is  no  love  so  disinterested  as  pa- 
rental love  ;  and  Adeline  had  all  the  keen 
sensibilities  of  apparent.  To  make,  there- 
fore, "  assurance  doubly  sure"  that  Mrs, 
Mowbray  should  receive  and  ^ould  love 
her  orphan  when  she  was  no  more,  she  re- 
solved to  give  up  the  gratification  to  which 
she  had  looked  forward,  the  hope,  before 
she  died,  of  obtaining  her  forgiveness^ — 
that  she  might  not  weaken,  by  directing 
any  part  of  them  to  herself,  those  feelings 
of  remorse,  fruitless  tenderness,  and  useless 
regret  in  her  mother's  bosom,  which  she 
wished  should  be  concentrated  in  her  child. 

"  No,"  said  Adeline  to  herself,  "  I  am 
sure  that  she  will  not  refuse  to  receive 
my  orphan  to  her  love  and  protection 
when  I  am  no  more,  and  am  become 

alike 
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alike  insensible  of  reproaches  and  of  bless- 
ings ;  and  I  think  that  she  will  love  my 
child  the  more  tenderly,  because  to  me 
she  will  be  unable  to  express  the  com- 
punction which,  sooner  or  later,  she  will 
feel  from  the  recollection  of  her  conduct 
towards  me:  therefore,  I  will  make  no 
demands  on  her  love  for  myself;  but,  in 
a  letter  to  be  given  her  after  my  decease, 
bequeath  my  orphan  to  her  care ;" — and 
with  this  determination  she  returned  from 
her  ride. 

^*  Have  you  see  her?"  said  Savanna, 
running  out  to  meet  her. 

*'  Yes — but  not  spoken  to  her ;  nor 
shall  I  see  her  again." 

"  What — I  suppose  she  see  you,  and 
not  speak  ?" 

*'  Oh,  no ;  she  did  not  see  me,  nor  shall 
I  urge  her  to  see  me :  my  plans  are  alter- 
ed," replied  Adeline. 

«  And 
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"  And  we  go  back  to  town  and  colonel 
Mordaunt  ?" 

"  No,"  resumed  Adeline,  sighing  deep. 
ly,  and  preparing  to  write  to  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray. 

But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  for  a 
short  time  go  back  to  Berrendale,  and 
rdate  that,  while  Adeline  and  Editha  were 
confined  with  the  small-pox,  Mr.  Drury 
received  a  summons  from  his  employer  in 
Jamaica  to  go  over  thither,  to  be  intrusted 
with  some  particular  business :  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  resolved  to  call  again 
on  Adeline,  and  inquire  whether  she  still 
persisted  in  styling  herself  Mrs.  Berren- 
dale ;  as  he  concluded  that  Berrendale 
would  be  very  glad  of  all  the  information 
relative  to  her  and  her  child  which  he 
could  possibly  procure,  whether  his  curio- 
sity  on  the  subject  proceeded  from  fear 
or  love. 

It 
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It  so  happened,  that  as  soon  as  Editha, 
as  well  as  her  mother,  was  in  the  height  of 
the  disorder,  Mr.  Drury  called ;  and  find- 
ing that  they  were  both  very  bad,  he 
thought  that  his  friend  Berrendale  was 
likely  to  get  rid  of  both  his  incumbrances 
at  once  ;  and  being  eager  to  communicate 
good  news  to  a  man  whose  influence  in 
the  island  might  be  of  benefit  to  him,  he 
every  day  called  to  inquire  concerning 
their  health. 

.  The  second  floor  in  the  house  where 
Adeline  lodged  was  then  occupied  by  a 
young  woman  in  indigent  circumstances, 
who,  as  well  as  her  child,  had  sickened 
with  the  distemper  the  very  day  that  Edi- 
tha  was  inoculated  :  and  when  Drury,  just 
as  he  was  setting  off  foi'  Portsmouth,  ran 
to  gain  the  latest  intelligence  of  the  inva- 
lids, a  char- woman,  who  attended  to  the 
door,  not  being  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  the  poor  young  woman  and  her  httle 
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-girl,  concluding  that  Mr.  Drury,  by  Mrs. 
Berrendale  and  miss  who  were  ill  with 
the  small-pox,  meant  them,  replied  to  his 
inquiries, — "  Ah,  poor  things !  it  is  all 
over  with  them,  they  died  last  night." 

On  which,  not  staying  for  any  further 
intelligence,  Drury  set  off  for  Portsmouth, 
and  arrived  at  Jamaica  just  as  Berrendale 
was  going  to  remit  to  Adeline  a  draft  for 
a  hundred  pounds.  For  Adeline,  and  the 
injury  which  he  had  done  her,  had  been 
for  some  days  constantly  present  to  his 
thoughts.  He  had  been  ill ;  and  as  indiges- 
tion, the  cause  of  his  complaints,  is  apt  to 
occasion  disturbed  dreams,  he  had  in  his 
dreams  been  hamitedby  the  image  of  Glen- 
murray,  who,  with  a  threatening  aspect, 
had  reproached  him  with  cruelty  and  base 
ingratitude  to  him,  in  deserting  in  such  a 
manner  the  wife  whom  he  had  bequeathed 
to  him. 

The  constant  recurrence  of  these  dreams 

had 
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had  depressed  his  spirits  and  excited  his 
remorse  so  much,  that  he  could  calm  his 
feelings  in  no  other  way  than  by  writing 
^  kind  letter  to  Adeline,  and  inclosing 
her  a  draft  on  his  banker.  This  letter 
was  on  the  point  of  being  sent  when 
Drury  arrived,  and,  with  very  little  ce- 
remony, informed  him  that  Adeline  was 
dead. 

"  Dead !"  exclaimed  Berrendale,  fallmg 
almost  senseless  on  his  couch  :— "  Dead ! 
— Oh !  for  God's  sake,  tell  me  of  what 
she  died ! — Surely,  surely,  she  — "  Here 
his  voice  failed  him. 

Drury  coolly  replied,  that  she  and  her 
child  both  died  of  the  small-pox. 

"  But  tvhenP  my  dear  fellow  !— when  ? 
Say  that  they  died  nine  months  ago  (that 
was  previous  to  his  marriage),  and  you 
make  me  your  friend  for  Hfe  T* 

Drury,  so  bribed^  would  have  said  a?nf 
thing  J  and,  with  all  the  coolness  possible, 

he 
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he  replied,  "  Then  be  my  friend  for  life  : — 
they  died  rather  better  than  nine  months 
ago." 

Berrendale,  being  then  convinced  that 
bigamy  was  not  likely  to  be  proved  against 
him,  soon  forgot,  in  the  joy  which  this 
thought  occasioned  him,  remorse  for  his 
conduct  to  Adeline,  and  regret  for  her 
early  fate  :  besides,  he  concluded  that  he 
saved  100/,  by  the  means ;  for  he  knev/ 
not  that  the  delicate  mind  of  Adeline 
would  have  scorned  to  owe  pecuniary 
obligations  to  the  husband  who  had  basely 
and  unwarrantably  deserted  her. 

But  he  was  soon  undeceived  on  this 
subject,  by  a  letter  which  colonel  Mor- 
daunt  wrote  in  confidence  to  a  friend  in 
Jamaica,  begging  him  to  inquire  concern- 
ing Mr.  Berrendale's  second  marriage;  and 
to  inform  him  privately  that  hi^  injured 
wife  had  zealous  and  powerful  friends  in 
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England,  who  were  continually  urging^ 
her  to  prosecute  him  for  bigamy. 

This  intelligence  had  a  fatal  effect  on 
the  health  of  Berrendale ;  for  though 
the  violent  temper  and  overbearing  dis- 
position of  his  second  wife  had  often- 
made  him  regret  the  gentle  and  compliant 
Adeline,  and  a  separation  from  her,  conse- 
quently, would  be  a  blessing,  still  he 
feared  to  encounter  the  disgrace  of  a  pro- 
secution, and  still  more  the  anger  of  his 
West  Indian  wife  j  who,  it  was  not  impro- 
bable, might  even  attack  his  life  in  the 
first  moment  of  ungoverned  passion. 

And  to  these  fears  he  soon  fell  a  sacri- 
fice :  for  a  frame  debilitated  by  intempe- 
rance could  not  support  the  assaults  made 
on  it  by  the  continued  apprehensions  which 
colonel  .Mordaunt's  friend  had  excited 
in  him ;  and  he  died  in  that  gentleman's 
presence,  whom  in  his  last  moments  he 

had 
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had  summoned  to  his  apartment  to  witness 
a  will,  by  which  he  owTied  Adeline  Mow- 
bray  to  be  his  lawful  wife,  and  left  Editha,, 
his  acknowledged  and  only  heir,  a  very 
considerable  fortune. 

But  this  circumstance,  an  account  of 
which,  with  the  v/ill,  was  transmitted  to 
colonel  Mordaunt,  did  not  take  place  till 
long  after  Adeline  took  up  her  abode  in 
Cumberland. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

x5uT  to  return  to  colonel  Mordaunt. 
Though  Adeline  had  said  that  he  must 
discontinue  his  visits,  he  resolved  to  dis- 
obey her ;  and  the  next  morning,  as  soon 
as  he  thought  she  had  breakfasted,  he  re- 
paired to  her  lodgings  ;  w^here  he  heard, 
with  mixed  sorrow  and  indignation,  that 
she  had  set  off  in  a  post-chaise  at  six 
o'clock,  and  was  gone  no  one  knew  whi- 
ther. 

"  But,  surely  she  has  left  some  note  or 
message  for  me  !'*  exclaimed  colonel 
Mordaunt. 

*'  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,*'  was 
the  answer ;  and  he  returned  home  in  no 
very  enviable  state  of  mind. 

Various,  indeed,    and    contradictory 

were 
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were  his  feelings  :  yet  still  aEection  was 
uppermost ;  and  he  could  not  but  respect 
in  Adeline  the  conduct  which  drove  hint 
to  despair.  Nor  was  self-love  back\^'ard 
to  suggest  to  him,  that  had  not  Adeline 
felt  liis  presence  and  attentions  to  be  dan- 
gerous, she  would  not  so  suddenly  have 
withdra\^'n  from  them  ;  and  this  idea  was 
the  only  one  on  which  he  could  at  all  bear 
to  dwell :  for,  when  he  reflected  that  day 
after  day  might  pass  without  his  either 
seeing  or  hearing  from  her,  existence 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  a  burthen, 
and  he  wandered  from  place  to  place 
with  joyless  and  unceasing  restlessness. 

At  one  time  he  resolved  to  pursue  her  ^ 
but  the  next,  piqued  at  not  having  re- 
ceived from  her  even  a  note  of  farewell, 
he  determined  to  endeavour  to  forget  her : 
and  tliis  was  certainly  the  wiser  plan  of 
the  two  :  but  the  succeeding  moment  he 
determined  to  let  a  week  pass,  in  hopes  of 

voL»  iii»  N  receiving 
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receiving  a  letter  from  her,  and,  in  case  he 
did  not,  to  set  off  in  search  of  her,  being 
assured  of  succeeding  in  his  search,  be- 
cause the  singularity  of  Savanna's  appear- 
ance, and  the  traces  of  the  small-pox  visi- 
ble in  the  face  off  Adeline,?made  them  liable 
to  be  observed,  and  easy  for  him  to  de- 
scribe. 

But  before  the  week  elapsed,  from 
agitation  of  mind,  and  from  having 
exposed  himself  unnecessarily  to  cold, 
by  lying  on  damp  grass  at  midnight,  after 
having  heated  himself  by  immoderate 
Vv^alking,  colonel  Mor daunt  became  ill 
of  a  fever  ;  and  when,  after  a  confine- 
ment of  several  weeks,  he  was  ^stored 
to  health,  he  despaired  of  being  able  to 
learn  tidings  of  the  fugitives;  and  disap- 
pointed and  dejected,  he  sought  in  the 
gayest  scenes  of  the  metropolis  and  its 
environs  to  drown  the  remembrances, 
from  which  in  solitude  he  had  vainly  en- 
1  (Jtavoured 
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deavoured  to  fly.  At  this  time  a  faded 
but  attractive  woman  of  quality,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  been  intimate, 
returned*  from  abroad,  and,  meeting  co- 
lonel Mordaunt  at  the  house  of  a  mu- 
tual friend,  endeavoured  to  revive  in  him 
his  former  attachment :  but  it  was  a  dif- 
ficult task  for  a  woman,  who,  though  ca- 
pable of  charming  the  senses,  had  never 
been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  to  excite  an 
attachment  in  a  man  already,  sentimen- 
tally devoted  to  another. 

Her  advances,  however,  flattered  co- 
lonel Mordaunt,  and  her  society  amused 
him,  till,  at  length,  their  intimacy  was  re- 
newed on  its  former  footing:  but  soon 
disgusted  with  an  intercourse  in  which  the 
heart  had  no  share,  tired  of  his  mistress, 
and  displeased  with  himself,  he  took  an 
abrupt  leave  of  her,  and,  throwing  him- 
self into  his  post-chaise,  retired  to  the 
seat  of  a  relation  in  Herefordshire. 

N  2  Near 
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Near  this  gentleman's  house  lived  Mr. 
Maynard  and  his  two  sisters,  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  there  immediately 
on  their  return  from  Portugal.  Major 
Douglas,  his  wife,  and  Emma  Douglas, 
were  then  on  a  visit  to  them.  Mordaunt 
had  known  major  Douglas  in  early  life  j 
and  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  rode  over  to  re- 
new his  acquaintance  with  him  ;  and  re- 
ceived so  cordial  a  welcome,  not  only 
from  the  major,  but  the  master  of  the 
house  and  his  sisters,  that  he  was  strongly 
induced  to  repeat  his  visits,  and  not  a  day 
.  passed  in  which  he  was  not,  during  some 
part  of  it,  a  guest  at  Mr.  Maynard's. 

Mrs.  Waliington  and  miss  Maynard  > 
indeed,  received  him  with  such  pointed 
marks  of  distinction  and  preference,  as 
to  make  it  visible  to  every  obsen^er  that 
it  was  not  as  a  friend  only  they  were  de- 
sirous of  considering  colonel  Mordaunt ; 

while. 
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remarks  directed  to. each  other,  the  sis- 
ters expressed  the  jealousy  which  ran- 
kled in  their  hearts,  whenever  he  seemed 
by  design  or  inadvertency  to  make  one 
of  them  a  particular  object  of  his  atten- 
tion. 

Of  Emma  Douglas's  chance  for  his  fa- 
vour, they  were  not  at  all  fearful: — -they 
thought  her  too  plain,  and  too  unattrac- 
tive, to  be  capable  of  rivalling  them ;  es- 
pecially in  the  favour  of  an  officer,  a  man 
of  fashion ;  and  therefore  they  beheld 
without  emotion  the  attention  which  co- 
lonel Mordaunt  paid  to  her  whenever  she 
spoke,  and  the  deference  which  he  evi- 
dently felt  for  her  opinion,  as  her  re- 
marks on  whatever  subject  she  conversed: 
were  formed  always  to  interest,  and  often, 
to  instruct. 

One  evening,  while  major  Douglas  was 
^imusijig  himself  in  looking  oyer  some  ma- 
gazines 
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gazines  which  had  lately  been  bound  up 
together,  and  had  not  yet  been  deposited 
in  Mr.  Maynard's  library,  he  suddenly 
started,  laid  down  the  book,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  window,  with  an  exclamation 
of—"  Poor  fellow  !"~passed  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  as  if  meaning  to  disperse 
an  involuntary  tear. 

"  What  makes  you  exclaim  *  Poor  fel- 
low ?'  "  asked  his  lovely  wife  :  "  have  you 
met  with  an  affecting  story  in  those  ma- 
gazines ?" 

"  No,  Louisa,"  replied  he,  "  but  T  met 
in  the  obituary  with  a  confirmation  of  the 
A-ieath  of  an  old  friend,  which  I  suspected 
must  have  happened  by  this  time,  though  I 
never  knew  it  before  ;  I  see  by  this  maga- 
zine that  poor  Glenmurray  died  a  very  few 
months  after  we  saw  him  at  Perpignan." 

^'  Poor  fellow !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Dou- 
glas. 

*^  I  wish  I  knew  what  is  become  of 

his 
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his   interesting  companion,    miss  Mow- 
bray," said  Emma  Douglas. 

"  I  wish  I  did  too,"  secretly  sighed 
colonel  Mordaunt:  but  his  heart  palpi- 
tated so  violently  at  this  unexpected  men- 
tion of  the  woman  for  whom  he  still 
pined  in  secret,  that  he  had  not  resolu- 
tion to  say  that  he  knew  her. 

'*  Become  of  her!"  cried  miss  May- 
nard  sneering! y  :  "  you  need  not  zuonder^ 
I  think,  what  her  fate  is:  no  doubt  Mr. 
GlenmuiTay's  interesting  companion  has 
not  lost  her  companionable  qualities,  and 
is  a  companion  still." 

"  Yes,'*  observed  Mrs.  Wallingtonj 
"  or,  rather,  I  dare  say  that  angel  of  pu- 
rity is  gone  upon  the  town." 

It  was  the  dark   hour,    else    colonel 
Mordaunt's  agitation,    on  heaiing  these 
gross  and  unjust  remarks,  must  have  be- 
trayed his  secret  to  every  eye  j    while  in- 
dignation 
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^dlgnation  now  Impeded  his  utterance  as 
much  as  confusion  had  done  before. 

"  Surely,  surely,"  cried  the  kind  and 
candid  Emma  Douglas,  *'  I  must  grossly 
have  mistaken  miss  Mowbray's  character, 
if*  she  was  capable  of  the  conduct  which 
you  attribute  to  her  !" 

"  My  dear  creature  1"  replied  Mrs. 
Wallington,  "  how  should  you  know 
-any  thing  of  her  character,  when  it  was 
gone  long  before  you  knew  her  ?—- CAo- 
racter^  indeed !    you  remind  me   of  my 

brother Mr.    Davenport,"    continued 

rshe  to  a  gentleman  present,  "  did  you  ever 
hear  the  story  of  my  brother  and  an  an- 
gel  of  purity  whom  he  met  with  abroad  ?" 

"  No — never.'* 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Ma}Txard  j  "  I   will 
not  be  laughed  at." 

However,  Mrs.  Wallington    and  miss 
Maynard,  who  had  not  yet  forgiven  the 

deep 
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<ieep  impression  which  Adeline's  graces^ 
had  made  on  their  brother,  insisted  on 
telling  the  story  ;  to  which  colonel  Mor- 
daimt  listened  with  eager  and  anxious 
curiosity.  It  received  all  the  embellish- 
ments which  female  malice  could  give  it ; 
and  if  it  amused  any  one,  certainly  that 
person  was  neither  Mordaunt,  nor  Emma 
Douglas,  nor  her  gentle  sister. 

"  But  how  fortunate  it  was,"  added 
miss  Maynard,  "  that  we  were  not  with 
my  brother !  as  "we  should  unavoidably 
have  walked  and  talk^  with  this  angel." 

Mordaunt  longed  to  say,  "  I  think  the 
good  fortune  v/as  all  on  miss  Mowbray's 
side." 

But  Adeline  and  her  cause  were  in 
good  hands :  Emma  Douglas  stood  forth 
as  her  champion. — "  We  feel  very  diffe- 
rently on  that  subject,'*  she  replied.  "  I 
shall  ever  regret,  not  that  I  cr^w  and  con- 
Fei-csd   with  miss  Mowbray,  *but  that  I 

did 
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did  not  see  and  converse  with  her  again 
and  again." 

At  this  moment  Emma  was  stand- 
ing by  colonel  Mordaunt,  who  involun^ 
tarily  caught  her  hand  and  pressed  it 
eagerly;  but  tried  to  disguise  his  motive 
by  suddenly  seating  her  in  a  chair  behind 
her,  saying, "  You  had  better  sit  down  ;  I, 
am  sure  you  must  be  tired  with  standing 
so  long." 

"  No  ;  really,  Emma,"  cried  major 
Douglas,  "  you  go  too  far  there ;  though 
to  be  sure,  if  by  seeing  and  conversing 
with  miss  Mowbray  you  could  have  con- 
vinced her  of  her  errors,  I  should  not 
have  objected  to  your  seeing  her  once 
nlore  or  so." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas  timidly, 
"  we  ought,  my  love,  to  have  repeated  our 
visits  till  we  had  made  a  convert  of  her." 

"  A  convert  of  her !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Maynard's  sisters,  "  a  convert  of  a  kept 

mistress  1'* 
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mistress!"  bursting  into  a  violent  laugh, 
which  had  a  most  painful  effect  on  the 
irritable  nerves  of  colonel  Mordaunt, 
whose  tongue,  parched  with  emotion, 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  when- 
ever he  attempted  to  speak. 

"  Pray,  to  what  other  circumstance,  yet 
untold,  do  you  allude  ?"  said  Mr.  Daven- 
port. 

"  Oh,  we  too  had  a  rencontre  with  the 
philosopher  and  his  charming  friend," 
said  major  Douglas,  "  and — but,  Emma, 
do  you  tell  the  story .—'Sdeath ! — Poor  fel- 
low ! — Well,  but  we  parted  good  friends," 
added  the  kind-hearted  Caledonian,  di- 
spersing a  tear ;  while  Emma,  in  simple  but 
impressive  language,  related  all  that  passed 
at  Perpignan  between  themselves,  Ade- 
line,  and  Glenmurray  ;  and  concluded 
with  saying,  that,  "  from  the  almost  ido- 
latrous respect  with  which  Glenmurray 
spoke  and  apparently  thought  of  Adeline, 

«  and 
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and  from  the  account  of  her  conduct  and 
its  motives,   which  he  so  fully   detailed, 
she  was  convinced  that,  so  far  from  be- 
ing influenced  by  depravity  in  connect- 
ing herself    with  Glenmurray,    Adeline 
was   the  victim  of   a  romantic,   absurd,, 
and  false  conception  of  virtue  ;   and  she 
should  have  thought  it  her  duty  to  have 
endeavoured,  assisted  by  her   sister,   to 
have  prevailed  on  her  to  renounce  her 
opinions,  and,  by  becoming  the  wife  of 
Glenmurray,  to  restore  to  the  society  of 
her  own  sex,  a  woman  formed  to  be  its 
ornament  and  its  example.     Poor  thing !'' 
she  added  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  would, 
that  I  knew  her  fate  T' 

"  I  can  guess  it,  I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Wallington. 

*'  We  had  better  drop  the  subject,  ma-, 
dam,"  replied  Emma  Douglas  indignantly, 
^'  as  it  is  one  that  we  shall  never  agree 
upon.  If  I  supposed  miss  Mowbray  happy,, 

I  should 
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I  should  feel  for  her,  and  feel  interest  suffi- 
cient in  her  fate  to  make  me  combat 
your  prejudices  concerning  her ;  but  now 
that  she  is  perhaps  afflicted,  poor,  friend- 
less, and  scorned,  though  unjustly,  by 
every  '  virtuous  she  that  knows  her  story,' 
I  cannot  command  my  feelings  when  she 
is  named  with  sarcastic  disrespect,  nor 
can  I  bear  to  hear  an  unhappy  woman 
supposed  to  be  plunged  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  ^^ce,  whom  I,  on  the  contrai-y, 
■  believe  to  be  at  this  moment  atoning  for 
the  error  cf  her  judgment  by  a  life  of 
lonely  penitence,  or  sunk  perhaps  al- 
ready in  the  grave,  the  victim  of  a  broken 
heart." 

Colonel  Mordaunt,  affected  and  de- 
lighted, hung  on  Emma  Douglas's  words 
with  breathless  attention,  resolving  when 
she  had  ended  her  narration  to  begin  his, 
and  clear  Adeline  from  the  calumnies  of 
Mrs.   Wallington    and    miss  Maynard : 

but 
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but  after  articulating  with  some  difficulty-— 
"  Ladies, — I — miss  Douglas, — I — '*  he 
found  that  his  feelings  would  not  allow 
him  to  proceed  :  therefore,  suddenly 
raising  Emma's  hand  to  his  lips,  he  im- 
printed on  it  a  kiss,  at  once  fervent  and 
respectful,  and,  making  a  hasty  bow,  ran 
out  of  the  house. 

Every  one  was  astonished ;  but  none  so 
much  as  Emma  Douglas. 

"Why,  Emma!*',  cried  the  major,  "who 
should  have  thought  it  ?  I  verily  believe 
you  have  turned  Mordaunt's  head; — I 
protest  that  he  kissed  your  hand  : — I  sup- 
pose he  will  be  here  tomorrow,  making 
proposals  in  form." 

"I  wish  he  may  1"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Douglas. 

"  It  is  not  very  likely,  I  think,"  cried 
miss  Maynard. 

Mrs.  Wallington  said  nothing;  hut 
she  fanned  herself  violently. 

"How 
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"  How  do  you  know  that  r"  said  May- 
nard..  "  He  kissed  your  hand  very  tender- 
ly— did  he  not,  miss  Douglas  ?  and  took 
advantage  of  the  dark  hour :  that  looks 
very  lover-like." 

Emma,  Douglas,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
reason,  was  both  embarrassed  and  flattered 
by  colonel  Mordaunr's  unexpected  mode 
of  taking  leave,  said  not  a  word ;  but 
Mrs.  Wallington, .  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
angry  emotion,  cried : 

"  It  was  very  free  in  him,  I  think,  and 
very  unlike  colonel  IMordaunt ;  for  he  was 
not  a  sort  of  man  to  take  liberties  but 
where  he  met  with  encouragement." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  he  would  be  free  with 
7/ow,  sister,  somedmes,''  sarcasdcally  ob- 
served miss  Maynard. 

"  Nay,  with  both  of  you,  I  think,"  re- 
plied Maynard,  who  had  not  forgiven  the 
laugh  at  his  expense  which  dity  had  tried 
to  excite  j  on  which  an  an^ry  dial  )gue 

took 
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took  place  between  the  brother  and  sisters  t 
and  the  Douglases,  disgusted  and  pro- 
voked, retired  to  their  apartment. 

*'  There  was  something  very  strange 
and  uncommon,"  said  Mrs.  Douglas,  de- 
taining Emma  in  her  dressing-room,  "  in 
colonel  Mordaunt's  behaviour— Do  you 
not  think  so,  Emma  ? — If  it  should  have 
•iany  meaning  [** 

"  Meaning  !'*  cried  the  major  •  **  what 
meaning  should  it  have  ?  Why^  my  dear, 
do  you  think  Mordaunt  never  kissed  a 
woman's  hand  before?" 

"But  it  was  so partiaciari — Well,  Em- 
ma, if  it  should  lead  to  consequences!'' 

*'  Consequences  !"  cried   the  major  ; 
"my  dear  girl,  what  can  you  mean  ?" 

**  Why,  if  he  should  realli/  love  our 
Emma  ?" 

'*  \¥hy  then  I  hope  otir  Emma  will 
•love  him. — What  say  you,  Emma?" 

*<  I  say  ?— I — "  she  replied  ;  "  really  I 
4  never 
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nev^r  thought  it  possible  that  colonel 
Mordaunt  should  have  any  thoughts  of 
nie,  nor  do  I  now  ; — but  it  is  \ery  strange 
that  he  should  kiss  my  hand  1" 

The  colonel  could  not  help  laugliing  a^ 
the  na'iiete  of  this  reply,  and  in  a  mu- 
tual whisper  they  agreed  how  much  they 
wished  to  see  their  sister  so  happily  disposed 
of;  w^hile  Emma  paced  up  and  down  her 
own  apartment  some  time  before  she  un- 
dressed herself ;  and  after  seeming  to  con* 
vince  herself,  by  recollecting  all  colonel 
Mordaunt's  conduct  towards  her,  that  he 
couldnot  ipossihly  /nean  anything  by  his  un- 
usual adieu,  she  went  to  sleep,  exclaiming, 
''But  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  kiss 
my  hand  ['' 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  morning  explained  the  mystery : 
for  breakfast  was  scarcely  over,  when  colo- 
nel Mordaunt  appeared  ;  and  his  presence 
occasioned  a  blush,  from  different  causes, 
on  the  cheeks  of  all  the  ladies,  and  a 
smile  on  the  countenances  of  both  the 
gentlemen. 

"  You  left  us  very  abruptly  last  night/* 
said  major  Douglas. 

*'  I  did  so,"  replied  Mordaunt  with  a 
sort  of  grave  smile. 

"  Were  you  taken  ill  ?"  asked  Maynard. 

"  I — ^I  was  not  quite  easy,"  answered 
he  :  "  but,  miss  Douglas,  may  I  request 
the  honour  of  seeing  you  alone  for  a  few 
minutes  ?" 

Again  the  ladies  blushed,  and  the  gen» 

tlemen 
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ticinen  smiled.  But  Emma's  weakness  had 
been  temporary  ;  she  had  convinced  her- 
si?lf  that  colonel  Mordaunt's  action  had 
been  nothing  more  than  a  tribute  to  what 
he  fancied  her  generous  defence  of  an  un- 
fortunate woman  ;  and  with  an  air  of  un- 
embarrassed dignity  she  gave  him  her 
hand  to  lead  her  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

"  This  is  very  good  of  you/'  cried 
colonel  Mordaunt:  "  but  you  are  all  good- 
ness ! — My  dear  miss  Douglas,  had  I  not 
gone  away  as  I  did  last  night,  I  believe  I 
should  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped 
you,  or  committed  some  other  extrava- 


gance.'' 


"Indeed  ! — What  could  I  say  to  excite 
such  enthusiasm  ?"  replied  Emma,  deeply 
blushing. 

"  What !— Oh,  miss  Douglas  !*'— Then 
after  a  few  more  ohs,  and  other  exclama- 
tions, he  related  to  her  the  whole  progre5?s 
o  2  ot 
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of  his  acquaintance  with  and  attachment 
to  Adeline,  adding  as  he  concluded, 
"  Now  then  judge  what  feelings  you  must 
have  excited  in  my  bosom  : — yes,  miss 
Douglas,  I  reverenced  you  before  for 
your  own  sake,  I  now  adore  you  for  that 
of  my  lost  Adeline." 

"  So  !"  thought  Emma,  "  the  kiss  of 
the  hand  is  explained," — and  she  sighed 
as  she  thought  it ;  nor  did  she  much  like 
the  word  reverenced  :  but  she  had  ample 
amends  for  her  mortification  by  what  fol- 
lowed. 

"  Really,"  cried  colonel  Mordaunt, 
gazing  very  earnestly  at  her,  "  I  do  not 
mean  to  flatter  you,  but  there  is  something 
in  your  countenance  that  reminds  me  very 
strongly  of  Adeline." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  Emma,  her 
cheeks  glowing  and  her  eyes  sparkling  as 
she  spoke :  "  you  may  not  mean  to  flatter 
me,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  ilattered  ;  for  I 

never 
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ifever  saw  any  woman  whom  in  appearance' 
I  so  much  wished  to  resemble." 

"  You  do  resemble  her  mdeed,'*  cried 
colonel  Mordaunt,  ''  and  the  likeness 
grows  stronger  and  stronger." 

Emma  blushed  deeper  and  deeper. 

^'  But  come,"  exclaimed  he,  "  let  us 
go  ;  and  I\^nil— no,?/ozi  shall  — relate  to  the 
party  in  the  next  room  what  I  have  been 
telling  you,  for  I  long  to  shame  those  d— '' 

*•'  Fye  !"  said  Emma  smiling,  and  hold- 
ing up  her  hand  as  if  to  stop  the  coming 
word.  And  she  did  stop  it ;  for  colonel 
Mordaunt  conveyed  the  reproving  hand 
to  his  lips;  and  Emma  said  to  herself,  as 
she  half-frowning  withdrew  it,  "I  am 
glad  my  brother  was  not  present." 

Their  return  to  the  breakfast-room  wa3 
welcome  to  every  one,  from  different  causes, 
as  colonel  Mordaunt's  modves  for  request- 
ing a  tete-a-tete  had  given  rise  to  various 
conjectures.     But  all  conjecture  was  soon 

lost 
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lost  in  certainty :  for  Emma  Douglas,  with 
rrtore  than  usual  animation  of  voice  and 
countenance,  related  what  colonel  Mor- 
daunt  had  authorised  her  to  relate ;  and 
the  envious  sisters  heard,  with  increased 
resentment,  that  Adeline,  were  she  un- 
married, would  be  the  choice  of  the  man 
whose  affections  they  were  eagerly  endea- 
vouring to  captivate. 

"  You  can't  think,"  said  colonel 
Mordaunt  when  Emma  had  concluded, 
leaving  him  charmed  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  told  his  story,  and  with 
the  generous  triumph  which  sparkled  in 
her  eyes  at  being  able  to  exhibit  Adeline's 
character  in  so  favourable  a  point  of  view, 
*•  you  can't  think  how  much  miss  Douglas 
reminds  me  of  Mrs.  Ben*endale  !'' 

"  Lord  !*'  said  miss  Maynard  with  a 
toss  of  the  head,  '-'•  my  brother  told  us  that 
she  was  handsome  !" 

"  And  so  she  is,"  replied  the  colonel, 

provoked 
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provoked  at  tliis  brutal  speech:  ''  she  has 
one  of  the  finest  countenances  that  I  ever 
saw,— a  countenance  never  distorted  by 
those  feelings  of  envy,  and  expresjsions 
of  spite,  v/hich  so  often  disfigure  some 
women, — converting  even  a  beauty  imo  a 
fiend ;  and  in  this  respect  no  one  vvili 
doubt  that  miss  Dougks  resembles  her  : 

*  What's  female  beauty — hut  an  air  divine. 
Thro'  which  the  mind's  all  gentle  graces  shine?' 

says  one  of  our  hist  poets  :  therefore,  in 
Dr.  Young's  opinion,  maclam,"  continued 
Mordaunt,  turning  to  Emma,  "  you  would 
have  been  a  perfect  beauty/' 

This  speech,  so  truly  gratifying  to  the 
amiable  girl  to  whom  ic  was  addressed, 
was  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  both  the 
sisters.  Nor  v/as  Emma's  pleasure  unal- 
loyed by  pain ;  for  she  feared  that  Mor- 
daunt's  attentions  might  become  danger- 
ous to  her  peace  of  mind,  as  she  could  not 
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disguise  to  herself,  that  his  visits  at  Mi*. 
Maynard's  had  been  the  chief  cause  of 
her  reluctance  to  return  to  Scotland  when- 
ever their  journey  home  was  mentioned. 
For,  always  humble  in  her  ideas  of  her 
own  charms,  Emma  Douglas  could  not 
believe  that  Mordaunt  would  ever  enter- 
tain any  feeling  for  her  at  all  resembling 
love,  except  when  he  fancied  that  she 
looked  like  Adeline. 

But  however  unlikely  it  seemed  that 
Mordaunt  should  become  attached  to 
her,  and  however  resolved  she  was  to 
avoid  his  society,  certain  it  is  that  he  soon 
found  he  could  be  happy  in  the  society  of 
no  other  woman,  since  to  no  other  could 
he  talk  on  the  subject  nearest  his  heart ; 
and  Emma,  though  blaming  herself  daily 
for  her  temerity,  could  not  refuse  to  re- 
ceive Mordaunt's  visits  :  and  her  patient  at- 
tentions  to  his  conversation,  of  which  Ade- 
line wa?  commonly  the  theme,  seemed  to 

have 
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have  a  salutary  effect    on  his  wounded 
feelings. 

But  the  time  for  their  departure  arrived, 
much  to  the  joy  of  Mrs.  Wallington  and 
her  sister,  who  hoped  when  Emma  was 
gone  to  have  a  chance  of  being  noticed 
by  Mordaunt. 

What  then  must  have  been  their  con- 
fusion and  disappointment,  v;hen  colonel 
Mordaunt  begged  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
the  Douglases  on  their  journey  home,  as 
he  had  never  seen  the  Highlands,  and 
wished  to  see  them  in  such  good  company  ! 
Major  Douglas  and  his  charming  wife 
gave  a  glad  consent  to  this  proposal :  but 
Emma  Douglas  heard  it  with  more  alarm 
than  pleasure ;  for,  though  her  heart  re* 
joiced  at  it,  her  reason  condemned  it. 

A  few  days,  however,  convinced  her 
apprehensive  delicacy,  that,  if  she  loved 
colonel  Mordaunt,  it  was  not  without  hope 
of  a  return. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Mordaunt  declared  that  every 
day  seemed  to  increase  her  resemblance  to 
Adeline  in  expression  and  manner ;  and  in 
conduct  his  reason  told  him  that  she  was 
her  superior  ;  nor  could  he  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  prefer  as  a  wife,  Emma  Douglas 
who  had  never  erred,  to  Adeline  who  had. 

Colonel  Mordaunt  felt,  to  borrow  the 
words  of  a  celebrated  female  writer  *, 
that  "  though  it  is  possible  to  love  and 
esteem  a  woman  who  has  expiated  the 
faults  of  her  youth  by  a  sincere  repentance ; 
and  though  before  God  and  man  her  er- 
rors may  be  obliterated  ;  still  there  exists 
one  being  in  whose  eyes  she  can  never 
hope  to  etface  them,  and  that  is  her  lover 
or  her  husband."  He  felt  that  no  man  of 
acute  sensibility  can  be  happy  with  a  wo- 
man whose  recollections  are  not  pure  :  she 

*  Madame  de  Stael,  Recueil  de  Morceaux  de- 
taches, page  208, 

must 
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must  necessarily  be  jealous  of  the  opinion 
which  he  entertains  of  her ;  and  he  must 
be  often  afraid  of  speaking,  lest  he  utter  a 
sentiment  that  may  wound  and  mortify  her. 
Besides,  he  was,  on  just  grounds,  more 
desirous  of  marrying  a  woman  whom  he 
*'  admired,  than  one  whom  he  forgave  j" 
and  therefore,  while  he  addressed  Emma, 
he  no  longer  regretted  Adeline. 

In  short,  he  at  length  ceased  to  talk  of 
Emma's  resemblance  to  Adeline,  but  seem- 
ed to  admire  her  wholly  for  her  own  sake  ; 
and  having  avowed  his  passion,  and  been 
assured  of  Emma's  in  return,  by  major 
Douglas,  he  came  back  to  England  in  the 
ensuing  autumn,  the  happy  husband  of 
one  of  the  best  of  women. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

V\  E  left  Adeline  preparing  to  address 
Mrs,  Mowbray  and  recommend  her  child 
to  her  protection  : — but  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  task 
which  she  was  about  to  undertake,  she 
timidly  put  it  off  from  day  to  day ;  and 
having  convinced  herself  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  endeavour  to  excite  her  husband 
to  repentance,  and  make  him  acknowledge 
Editha  as  his  legitimate  child,  she  deter- 
mined to  write  to  him  before  she  addressed 
her  mother,  and  also  to  bid  a  last  farewell 
to  colonel  Mordaunt,  whose  respectful  at- 
tachment had  soothed  some  of  the  pangs 
which  consciousness  of  her  past  follies  had 
inflicted,  and  whose  active  fdendship  de- 
served her  warmest  acknowledgments. — 

Xittle 
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Little  did  she  think  the  fatal  efiect  which  oxT^. 
instance  of  his  friendly  zeal  in  her  cause 
had  had  on  Eerrendale  ;  unconscious  was 
she  that  the  husband,  whose  neglect  she 
believed  to  be  intentional,  great  as  were  his 
crimes  against  her,  was  not  guilty  of  the 
additional  crime  of  suffering  her  to  pine  in 
poverty  without  making  a  single  inquiry 
concerning  her,  but  was  convinced  that 
both  she  and  her  child  were  no  longer  in 
existence. 

In  her  letter  to  him,  she  conjured  him 
by  the  love  which  he  always  bore  Glen- 
murray,  by  the  love  he  once  bore  her,  and 
by  the  jr^morse  which  he  would  sooner 
or  ICder  feel  for  his  conduct  towards  her 
and  her  child,  to  acknowledge  Editha  to 
be  his  lawful  heir,  but  to  suffer  her  to  re- 
main under  that  protection  to  which  she 
meant  to  bequeath  her  ;  and  on  these  con- 
ditions she  left  him  her  blessing,  and  her 
pardon. 

The 
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The  letter  to  colonel  Mordaont  was 
long,  and  perhaps  diffuse :  but  Adeline 
was  jealous  of  his  esteem,  though  regard- 
less of  his  love  ;  and  as  he  had  known  her 
while  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  fatal 
error  of  opinion,  she  wished  to  show  him 
that  on  conviction  she  had  abandoned  her 
former  way  of  thinking,  and  was  candid 
enough  to  own  that  she  had  been  wrong. 

"  You,  no  doubt,"  she  said,  "  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  urged 
by  different  writers  in  favour  of  marriage. 
I  shall  therefore  only  mention  the  argu- 
ment which  carried  at  length  full  convic- 
tion to  my  mind,  and  conquered  even  my 
deep  and  heartfelt  reverence  for  the  opi- 
nions of  one  who  long  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  the  dearest  object  of  my  love  and  re- 
gret. But  Ae,  had  he  lived,  would  I  am 
sure  have  altered  his  sentiments ;  and  had 
he  been  a  parent,  the  argument  I  allude 
to,  as  it  is  founded  on  a  consideration  of 

the 
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the  interest  of  children,  would  have  found 
its  way  to  his  reason,  through  his  affec- 
tions. 

"  It  is  evident  that  on  the  education 
given  to  children  must  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  whatever  is  likely  to  induce 
parents  to  neglect  the  education  of  their 
children  must  be  liurtful  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  It  is  also  certain,  that 
though  the  agency  of  the  passions  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  all  society,  it 
is  on  the  cultivation  and  influence  of  the 
(iffeciions  that  the  happiness  and  improve- 
ment pf  social  life  depend. 

''  Hence  it  follows  that  marriage  must 
be  more  beneficial  to  society  in  its  con- 
sequences, than  connections  capable  of 
being  dissolved  at  pleasure;  because  it  has 
a  tendency  to  call  forth  and  exercise  the 
affections,  and  control  the  passions. — It 
has  been  said,  that,  were  we  free  to  dis- 
solve 
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solve  at  will  a  connection  formed  by  love, 
we  should  not  wish  to  do  it,  as  constancy 
is  natural  to  us,  and  there  is  in  all  of  us 
a  tendency  to  form  an  exclusive  attach- 
ment. But  though  I  believe,  from  my 
own  experience,  that  the  few  are  capable 
of  unforced  constancy,  and  could  love  for 
life  one  dear  and  honoured  object,  still  I 
believe  that  the  many  are  given  to  the 
love  of  change  ; — that,  in  men  especially, 
a  new  object  can  excite  new  passion  ;  and, 
judging  from  the  increasing  depravity  of 
both  sexes,  in  spite  of  existing  laws,  and 
in  defiance  of  shame, — I  ajn  convinced, 
that  if  the  ties  of  marriage  were  dissolved, 
or  it  were  no  longer  to  be  judged  in- 
famous to  act  in  contempt  of  them,  un- 
bridled licentiousness  v/ould  soon  be  in 
general  practice. — What  then,  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  would  be  the  fate  of  the 
children  born  in  it  ? — What  would  their 
educadon  be  ? — Parents  continually  en- 
grossed 
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grossed  in  the  enervating  but  delightful 
e--otism  of  a  new  and  happy  love,  lost  in 
selfi'iii  indulgence,  the  passions  awake,  but 
the  afFec:ions  slumbering,  and  the  sacred 
ties  of  parental  feehng  not  having  time 
nor  opportunity  to  fasten  on  the  heart, — 
their  oflFspring  would  either  die  the  victims 
of  neglect,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
hu.nan  race  be  threatened;  or,  v/ithout 
morals  or  instruction,  they  Vvould  grow 
up  tc  scourge  the  world  by  their  vices,  till 
the  whole  fabric  of  civilized  society  was 
gi-adualiy  destroyed. 

"  On  this  ground,  therefore,  this  strong 
ground,  I  venture  to  build  my  present  opi- 
nion, that  marriage  is  a  wise  and  ought  to 
be  a  sacred  institution  ;  and  I  bitterly  re- 
gret the  hour  when,  with  the  hasty  and 
immature  judgment  of  eighteen,  and  v/ith 
a  degree  of  presumption  scarcely  pardon- 
able at  any  time  of  life,  I  dared  to  think 
and  act  contrary  to  this  opinion  and  the 
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reverend  experience  of  ages,  and  became 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  an  example  of 
vice,  when  1  believed  myself  the  cham- 
pion of  virtue." 

She  then  went  on  to  express  the  follow- 
ing sentiments.  *'  You  will  think,  per- 
haps, that  I  ought  to  struggle  against  the 
weakness  which  is  hunting  me  to  the 
grave,  and  Hve  for  the  sake  of  my  child. — 
Alas !  it  is  for  her  sake  that  I  most  wish 
to  die. 

"  There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  mo- 
ther can  be  of  use  to  her  daughter :  the 
one  is  by  instilling  into  her  mind  virtuous 
principles,  and  by  setdng  her  a  virtuous 
example :  the  other  is,  by  being  to  her 
in  her  own  person  an  awful  warning, — a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  dangers  which 
attend  a  deviation  from  the  path  of  virtue. 
But,  oh  I  how  jealous  must  a  mother  be 
of  her  child's  esteem  and  veneration  !  and 
bow  could  she  bear  to  humble  herself  in 

the 
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the  eyes  of  the  beloved  object,  by  avowhig 
tiiat  she  had  committed  crimes  against  sor 
ciety,  however  titoned  for  by  penitence 
and  soiTow  !  I  can  never,  nov/,  be  a  cor- 
rect example  for  my  Editha,  nor  could  I 
endure  to  live  to  be  a  warning  to  her. — 
Nay,  if  I  lived,  I  should  be  most  probably 
a  dangerous  example  to  her ;  for  I  should 
be  (on  my  death-bed  I  think  I  may  be  al- 
lowed the  boast)  respected  and  esteemed ; 
vvhile  the  society  around  me  would  forget 
my  past  errors,  in  the  sincerity  of  my  re- 
pentance. 

"  If  then  a  strong  temptation  should  as- 
sail my  child,  might  she  not  yield  to  it 
from  an  idea  that  "  one  false  step  may 
be  retiieved,"  and  cite  her  m.other  as  an 
example  of  this  truth?  w'hile,  unconscious 
of  the  many  secret  heart-aches  of  that  re- 
pentant mother,  unconscious  of  the  sor- 
rows and  degradations  she  had  expeii- 
/rnccd,sheregarded  nothing  but  the  present 
P  2  respect- 
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respectability  of  her  mother's  life,  and 
contented  herself  with  hoping  one  day  to 
resemble  her. 

"  BeHeve  me,  that  were  it  possible  for 
me  to  choose  between  life  and  death,  for 
my  child's  sake,  the  choice  would  be  the 
latter.  Now,  when  she  shall  see  in  my 
ntournful  and  eventful  history,  written  as  it 
has  been  by  me  in  moments  of  melancholy 
leisure,  that  all  my  sorrows  were  conse- 
quent on  one  presumptuous  error  of  judg- 
ment in  early  youth,  and  shall  see  a  long 
and  minute  detail  of  the  secret  agonies 
which  I  have  endured, — those  agonies 
wearing  away  my  existence,  and  ultimately 
hurrying  me  to  an  untimely  grave ;  she  will 
learn  that  the  woman  who  feels  justly,  yet 
has  been  led  even  into  the  practice  of  vice, 
however  she  may  be  forgiven  by  others, 
can  never  forgive  herself;  and  t'r.ough  ihe 
may  dare  to  lift  an  eye  of  hope  to  that 
Eeii  g  who  promises  pardon  on  repentance, 
4  sh^ 
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she  will  still  recollect  with  anguish  the 
fair  and  glorious  course  which  she  might 
have  run  ;  and  that,  instead  of  humbly  im  • 
ploring  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  she 
might  have  demanded  universal  respect 
and  esteem. 

"  True  it  is,  that  I  did  not  act  in  de- 
fiance of  the  world's  opinion,  from  any 
depraved  feelings,  or  vicious  inclinations  : 
but  the  world  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
lieve this,  since  motives  are  known  only 
to  our  own  hearts,  and  the  great  Searcher  of 
hearts  :  therefore,  as  far  as  example  goes, 
I  was  as  great  a  stumbling  block  to  others 
as  if  the  life  I  led  had  been  owing  to  the 
influence  of  lawless  desires  ;  and  society 
was  right  in  making,  and  in  seeing,  no  di- 
stinction between  me  and  any  other  woman 
living  in  an  unsanctioned  connection. 

*'But  methinks  I  h^ar  you  say,  that  Edi- 
tha  might  never  be  infonned  of  my  past  er- 
roi-s.    Alas !  wretched  must  that  woman  be 
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wliose  happiness  and  respectability  depend 
en  the  secrecy  of  others!  Besides,  did  I  not 
think  the  conceahnent  of  crime  in  itself  a 
crime,  how  could  I  know  an  hour  of 
peace  while  I  reflected' that  a  moment's 
malice,  or  inadvertency,  in  one  ofEditha's 
companions  m.ight  cause  her  to  blush  at 
her  mother's  disgrace  ? — that,  while  her 
young  cheek  was  flushed  perhaps  with 
the  artless  triumphs  of  beauty,  talent,  and 
virtue,  the  parent  who  envied  me,  or  the 
daughter  who  envied  her,  might  sud- 
denly convert  her  joy  into  anguich  and 
mortification,  by  artfully  informing  her, 
with  feigned  pity  for  my  sorrov/s  and  ad- 
miration of  my  penitence,  that  I  had  once 
been  a  disgrace  to  that  family  of  which  I 
was  now  the  pride  ? — No— even  if  I  were 
not  for  ever  separated  in  this  world  from 
the  only  man  whom  I  ever  loved  with 
passionate  and  well-founded  affection, 
united  for  life  to   the  object  of  my  just 
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aversion,  and  were  I  not  conscious  (hor- 
rible and  overwhelming  thought !)  of 
having  by  my  example  led  another  into 
the  path  of  sin, — still,  I  repeat  it,  for  my 
child's  sake  I  should  wish  to  die,  and 
should  consider,  not  early  death,  but 
lengthened  existence,  as  a  curse." 

So  Adeline  reasoned  and  felt  in  her 
moments  of  reflection :  but  the  heart 
had  sometimes  dominion  over  her ;  and 
as  she  gazed  on  Editha,  and  thought  that 
Mrs.  Mowbray  might  be  induced  to  re- 
ceive  her  again  to  her  favour,  she  wished 
even  on  any  terms  to  have  her  life  pro 
longed. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

XjLaving  finished  her  letter  to  colonel 
Morclaunt  and  Berrendale,  she  again  pre- 
pared to  write  to  her  mother  ;  a  few  tran- 
sient fears  overcoming  every  now  and  then 
those  hopes  of  success  in  her  application, 
which,  till  she  took  up  her  pen,  she  had 
so  warmly  encouraged. 

Alas !  Kttle  did  she  know  how  er- 
roneously for  years  she  had  judged  of 
Mrs.  Mowbray.  Little  did  she  suspect 
that  her  mother  had  long  forgiven  her ; 
had  pined  after  her ;  had  sought,  though 
in  vain,  to  procure  intelligence  of  her, 
and  was  then  wearing  away  her  existence 
in  solitary  woe,  a  prey  to  self-reproach, 
and  to  the  corroding  fear  that  her  daugh- 
ter, made  desperate   by  her  renunciation 

of 
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of  ht-T. .;.-  i.  on  the  death  of  Glenmurray, 
plunged  iaio  a  life  of  shame,  or  sunk, 
brokcii-'^iearted,  into  the  grave  !  for  not 
cne  of  Ad' Irne's  letters  had  ever  reached 
Mrs.  Mowbray  ;  and  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  had  both  been  the  victims  of 
female  treachery  and  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  as  soon  as  she  h-ad 
p  ined  with  Adeline  for  the  last  time,  had  , 
dismissed  all  her  old  servants,  the  wit- 
nesses of  her  sorrows  and  disgrace,  and 
retired  to  her  estate  in  Cumberland, — 
an  estate  where  Adelme  had  first  seen  the 
Lght,  and  where  Mrs.  Mov^bray  had  first 
experienced  the  transports  of  a  mother. 
This  spot  was  therefore  ill  calculated  to 
banish  Adeline  from  her  mother's  thoughts, 
and  to  continue  her  exclusion  from  her 
aHections.  On  the  contrary,  her  image 
haunted  Mrs.  Mowbray  : — ^^  hithersoever 
she  went,  she  still  saw  her  in  an  attitude 
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of  suppllGalion  ;  she  still  heard  the  plain- 
tive accents  of  her  voice ;— and  often  did 
she  exclaim,  "  My  child,  my  child ! 
wretch  that  I  am !  must  I  never,  never 
see  thee  more !'' 

These  ideas  increased  to  so  painful  a 
degree,  that,  finding  her  solitude  insup- 
portable, she  invited  an  orphan  relation 
in  narrow  circumstances  to  take  up  her 
abode  with  her. 

This  young  woman,  whose  ruling  pas- 
sion v/as  avarice,  and  whose  greatest  ta- 
lent was  cunning,  resolved  to  spare  no 
pains  to  keep  the  situation  which  she  had 
gained,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Adeline, 
should  Mrs.  Mowbray  be  weak  enough 
to  receive  her  again.  She  therefore  in- 
tercepted all  the  letters  which  were  in  or 
like  Adeline's  hand- writing  ;  and  having 
learnt  to  imitate  Mrs.  Mowbray's,  she 
enclosed  them  in  a  blank  cover  to'  Ade- 
line j 
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line ;  \^ho,  thinking  the  direction  was 
written  in  her  mother's  hand,  desist- 
edj  as  the  artful  girl  expected  she  would 
do,  from  what  appeared  to  her  a  hope- 
less application. 

And  she  exulted  in  her  contrivance ; — 
when  Mrs.  Mowbray,  on  seeing  in  a  maga- 
zine that  Glenmurray  was  dead,  (full 
a  year  after  his  decease,)  bursting  into  a 
passion  of  tears,  protested  that  she  would 
instantly  invite  Adeline  to  her  house. 

"  Yes,"  cried  she,  "  I  can  do  so  with- 
out infringement  of  my  oath. — She  is  dis- 
graced in  the  eye  of  the  world  by  her 
connection  with  Glenmurray,  and  she  is 
wretched  in  love ;  nay,  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  I  have  been ;  and  I  can,  I  will  irr- 
vite  her  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her 
misfortunes  in  my  love  1" 

Thus  did  her  ardent  wish  to  be  re- 
united to  Adeline  deceive  her  conscience  ; 
for,  by  the  phrase   "  wretched  in  love/* 

she 
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she  meant,  forsaken  by  the  object  of  her 
attachment, — and  that  Adeline  had  not 
been  :  therefore  her  oath  remained  in  full 
force  against  her.  But  where  could  she 
seek  Adeline  ?-  -Dr.  Norberry  could,  per- 
haps, give  her  this  information  ;  and  to 
him  she  resolved  to  write — though  he 
had  cast  her  from  his  acquaintance  : 
*'  but  her  pride,"  as  she  said,  "  fell  with 
her  fortunes  ;"  and  she  scrupled  not  to 
humble  herself  before  the  zealous  friend 
of  her  daughter.  But  this  letter  would 
never  have  reached  him,  had  not  her 
treacherous  relation  been  ill  at  the  time 
when  it  was  written. 

Dr.  NorbeiTy  had  recovered  theillness  of 
which  Adeline  supposed  him  to  have  died : 
but  as  her  letter  to  him,  to  which  she  re- 
ceived no  answer,  alluded  to  the  money 
transaction  between  her  and  Mrs.  Norber- 
ry ;  and  as  she  commented  on  the  insult- 
ing expressions  in  Mrs.  Norberry's  note, 
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that  lady  thought  proper  to  suppress  the 
second  letter  as  well  as  the  first;  and  when 
the  doctor,  on  his  recovery,  earnestly  de- 
manded to  know  whether  any  intelligence 
had  been  received  of  miss  Mowbray^ 
Mrs.  Norberry,  with  pretended  reluc- 
tance, told  him  that  she  had  written  to  him 
in  great  distress,  while  he  was  delirious, 
to  borrow  money  ;  that  she  had  sent  her 
ten  pounds^  which  Adeline  ha>  1  returned, 
reproaching  her  for  her  parsimony,  and 
saying  that  she  had  found  a  friend  who 
would  not  suifer  her  to  want. 

"  But  did  you  tell  her  that  you  thought 
me  in  great  danger  ?" 

"  I  did/' 

"  Why,  zounds,  woman  !  did  she  not, 
after  that,  write  to  know  how  I  was  ?" 

"  Never.*' 

"  Devil  take  me  if  I  could  have  thought 
it  of  herl"  answered  the  doctor— who  could 
not  but  believe  this  stor    for  the  sake  of 

his 
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his  own  peace,  as  it  was  less  destructive 
to  his  happiness  to  think  Adeline  in  fault, 
than  his  wife  or  children  guilty  of  pro- 
fligate falsehood  he  therefore,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  begged  Adeline's  name  might 
never  be  mentioned  to  him  again;  and 
though  he  secretly  wished  to  hear  of  her 
welfare,  he  no  longer  made  her  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation. 

But  Mrs.  Mowbray's  letter  recalled  her 
powerfully  both  to  his  memory  and  affec- 
tions, while,  with  many  a  deep-drawn 
sigh,  he  regretted  that  he  had  no  possible 
means  of  discovering  where  she  was  ; — 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  miss  Woodville,  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  relation,  having  first  contrived 
to  open,  and  read  it^  ventured  to  give  in- 
to her  hands,  as  it  contained  no  satisfac- 
tory information  concerning  Adeline. 

''  I  look  on  the  separation  of  my  mo- 
ther and  me  in  this  world  to  be  eternal,'* 
3  said 
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said  the  poor  dear  lost  Adeline  to  me, 
the  last  time  we  met.  "  You  do  1" 
replied  I :  "  then,  poor  devil  I  how  mi- 
serable  will  your  mother  be  when  her  pre- 
sent resentment  subsides !— Well,  when 
that    time    comes,    I  may   perhaps    see 

her   again,''    added   I,    with   a    d d 

queer    something    rising    in  my    throat 
as  I  said    it,     and  your  poor  girl  bles- 
sed me  for  the  kind  intention. — (Pshaw  ! 
I  have  blotted  the  paper  :  at  my  years 
it    is   a  shame   to   be    so   watery-eyed.) 
Well, — the    time     above    mentioned    is 
come — ^you  are  miserable,  you  are  repen- 
tant— and  you  ask  me  to  forget  and  for- 
give.— I  do  forget,    I  do  forgive :    some 
time  or  other,  too,  I  will  tell  you  so  in  per- 
son ;  and  were  the  lost  Adeline  to  know 
that  I  did  so,  she  would  bless  me  for  the 
act,  as   she  did  before  for  the  intention. 
But,  alas !  where   she  is,  what  she  is,  I 
know  nut,  and  have  not  any  means  of 
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knowing.  To  say  the  truth,  her  conduct 
to  me  and  mine  has  been  devilish  odd^ 
not  to  say  ur^ong.  But,  poor  thing  !  she  is 
either  dead  or  miserable,  and  I  forgive 
her  : — >so  I  do  you,  as  I  said  before,  and 
the  Lord  give  you  all  the  consolation 
which  you  so  greatly  need  ! 

Yours  once  more. 
In  true  kindness  of  spirit, 

James  NorBerry.'' 

This  letter  made  Mrs.  Mov/bray's 
wounds  bleed  afresh,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  destroyed  all  her  expectations  of 
finding  Adeline  ;  and  the  only  hope  that 
remained  to  cheer  her  v/as,  that  she  might 
perhaps,  if  yet  alive,  write  sooner  or  later, 
to  implore  forgivcneos.  But  month  after 
month  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  of  Adeline 
reached  her  despairing  mother. 

She  then  put  an  advertisement  in  the 
paper,  so  worded  that  Adeline,  had  she 

seen 
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seen  It,  must  have  known  to  whom  it 
alluded ;  but  it  never  met  her  eyes,  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  gave  herself  up  to  almost 
absolute  despair ;  when  accident  intro- 
duced her  to  a  new  acquaintance,  whose 
example  taught  her  patience,  and  whose 
soothing  benevolence  bade  her  hope  for 
happier  days. 

One  day  as  INIrs.  Mowbray,  regardless 
of  a  heavy  shov/cr,  and  lost  in  melancholy 
reflections,  was  walking  with  irregular  steps 
on  the  road  to  Penrith,  with  an  unopened 
umbrella  in  her  hand,  she  suddenly  raised 
her  eyas  from  the  ground,  and  beheld  a 
quaker-lady  pursued  by  an  over-driven 
bullock,  and.  unable  any  longer  to  make 
an  effort  to  escape  its  fury.  At  this 
critical  moment  Mrs.  Mowbray,  from  a 
sort  of  irresistible  impulse,  as  fortunate  in 
its  effects  as  presence  of  mind,  yet  scarcely 
perhaps  to  be  denominated  such,  sud- 
denly  opened    her  umbrella;    and,    ap- 
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preaching  the  animal,  brandished  it  be- 
fore his  eyes.  Alarmed  at  this  unusual 
appearance,  he  turned  hastily  and  ran  to- 
wards the  town,  where  she  saw  that  he 
was  immediately  met  and  secured. 

''Thou  hast  doubtless  saved  my  Hfe,"saiJ 
the  quaker,  grasping  Mrs.Mowbray's  hand, 
with  an  emotion  which  she  vainly  tried  to 
suppress;  "and  I  pray  God  to  bless  thine!" 
Mrs.  ^Mowbray  returned  the  pressure 
of  her  hand,  and  burst  into  tears;  over- 
come with  joy  for  having  saved  a  fellow- 
creature's  life  ;  with  terror,  which  she  was 
now  at  leisure  to  feel  for  the  danger  to 
which  she  had  herself  been  exposed  ;  and 
with  mournful  emotion  from  the  consci- 
ousness how  much  she  needed  the  blessing 
which  the  grateful  quaker  invoked  on 
her  head. 

''  Thou  tremblest  even  more  than  I  do," 
observed  the  lady,  smiling,  but  seem- 
ing ready  to  faint  5    "  I  believe   we  had 
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but  it  is  so  wet  that  perhaps  we  had  better 
endeavour  to  reach  my  house,  which  is 
only  at  the  end  of  yon  field."  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray bowed  her  assent ;  and,  supporting 
each  other,  they  at  length  arrived  at  a 
neat  white  house,  to  which  the  quaker 
cprdially  bade  her  welcome. 

"  It  was  but  this  morning,"  said  Mrs, 
Mow^bray,  struggling  for  utterance,  "  that 
I  called  upon  Death  to  relieve  me  from  an 
existence  at  once  wretched  and  useless.'* — 
Here  she  paused  : — and  her  new  acquain- 
tance, cordially  pressing  her  hand,  waited 
for  the  conclusion  of  her  speech  5 — '*  but 
now,''  continued  Mrs.  Mowbray,  "  I  re- 
voke, and  repent  my  idle  and  vicious  im- 
patience of  life.  I  liave  saved  your  life,  and 
something  like  enjoyment  now  secm.s  to 
enliven  mine.'' 

"  I  suspect,"  replied  the  lady,  "  that 

thou  hast  knpvvn  deep  aiHiction  ;  and  1 
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rejoice  that  at  this  moment,  and  in  so  pro- 
vidential a  manner,  I  have  been  intro- 
duced to  thy  acquaintance : — for  I  too  have 
known  sorrov/,  and  the  mourner  knows 
how  to  speak  comfort  to  the  heart  .of  the 
mourner.  My  name  is  Rachel  Pember- 
ton;  and  I  hope  that  when. I  know  thy 
name,  and  thy  story,  thou  wilt  allow  me 
to  devote  to  thy  comfort  some  hours  of 
the  existence  which  thou  hast  preserved." 
vShe  then  hastily  withdrew,  to  pour  forth 
in  solitary  prayer  the  breathings  of  devout 
gradtude: — while  Mrs.  Mov/bray,  hav- 
ing communed  with  her  own  thoughts, 
j'elt  a  gl^w.  of  unwonted  satisfaction  steal 
over  her  mind  ;  and  by  the  dme  Mrs. 
Pemberton  returned,  sHe  v/as  able  to  meet 
her  with  calmness  and  cheerfulness. 

"  Thou  knovv^est  my  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Pemberton  as.  she  entered,  seating  her- 
self by  ?^Irs.  MowbraV,  '*'  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  thine." 

^'  My 
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"  My  name  is  Mowbray,"  she  replied, 
sighing  deeply. 

"  Mowbray  ! — The  lady  of  Rosevailey 
•in  Gloucestershire;  and  the  mother  of 
Adeline  Mowbray  ?*'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pemberton. 

"  What  of  Adeline  Mowbray  ?  What 
of  my  child?"  cried  Mrs  Mowbray,  seiz- 
ing Mrs.  Pemberton's  hand.  "  Blessed 
woman !  tell  me, — Do  you  indeed  know 
her  ? — can  you  tell  me  where  to  find 
her  r" 

"  I  will  tell  thee  all  that  I  know  of  her," 
replied  Mrs.  Pemberton  in  a  faltering 
voice ;  "  but  thy  emotion  overpowers 
me. — I — I  was  once  a  mother^  and  I 
can  feel  for  thee.*'  She  then  turned  away 
her  head  to  conceal  a  starting  tear  ;  while 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  incoherent  eagerness, 
repeated  her  questions,  and  tremblingly 
awaited  her  answer. 

"  Is  she  well  ?  Is  she  happy  ? — say  but 
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ihati'*    she  exclaimed,   sobbing  as  she 
spoke. 

"  She  was  well  and  contented  when  I 
last  heard  from  her,"  repHed  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton  calmly. 

"  Heard  from  her  r"  Then  she  writes 
to  you !  Oh,  blessed,  blessed  woman  '» 
show  me  her  letters,  and  tell  me  only 
that  she  has  forgiven  me  for  all  my  un- 
kind ness  to  her — "  As  she  said  this,  Mrs. 
Mowbray  threw  her  arms  round  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  and  sunk  half-fainting  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  I  will  tell  thee  all  that  has  ever  passed 
between  us,  if  thou  wilt  be  composed," 
gravely  answered  Mrs.  Pemberton  ;  ''  but 
this  violent  expression  of  thy  feelings  is 
unseemly  and  detrimental." 

«  Well— well— I  will  be  calm,"  said 
"Mrs.  Mowbray  ;  and  Mrs.  Pemberton  be- 
gan to  relate  the  interview  which  she  had 
with  Adeline  at  Richmond. 

«  How 
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"  How  long  ago  did  this  take  place  ?" 
eagerly  interrupted  Mrs.  Mowbray. 

"  Full  six  vears." 

"  Oh,  God  !'*  exclaimed  she,  impa- 
tiently, — "  Six  years  !  By  this  time  then 
she  may  be  dead — she  may '* 

"  Thou  art  incorrigible,  I  fear,"  said 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  but  thou  art  af- 
flicted, and  I  will  bear  with  thy  im- 
parience  :— sit  down  again  and  attend  to 
me,  and  thou  wilt  hear  much  later  intel- 
ligence of  thy  daughter." 

"  How  late  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Mowbray^ 
with  frantic  eagerness  ; — and  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton,  overcome  with  the  manner  in 
which  she  spoke,  could  scarcely  falter  out, 
'•  Within  a  twelvemonth  I  have  heard  of 
her." 

*'  Within  a  twelvemonth  !*'  joyfully 
cried  Mrs.  Mowbray  :  but,  recollecting 
herself,  she  added  mournfully — *'  but  in 
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that    time    what — what    may    not  have 
happened !" 

"  1  know  not  what  to  do  with  thee 
nor  for  thee,"  observed  Mrs.  Pemberton  ; 
**  but  do  try,  I  btseech  thee,  to  hear  me 
patiently !" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  then  re-seated  herself ; 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton  informed  her  of 
Adeline's  premature  confinement  at  Rich- 
mond ;  of  her  distress  on  Glenmurray's 
death,  and  of  her  having  Vvitnesscd  it. 

"Ah  !  you  acted  a  mother's  part*— you 
did  what  I  ought  to  have  done,"  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  bursting  into  tears, — 
"  but,  go  on — I  will  be  patient." 

Yet  that  was  impossible ;  for,  when 
she  heard  of  Adeline's  insanity,  her 
emotions  became  so  strong  that  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton, alarmed  for  her  life,  was  obliged 
to  ring  for  assistance. 

When   she    recovered, — "  Thou  hast 
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heard  the  worst  now,"  said  IMrs.  Pember- 
ton,  "  and  all  i  hav^  yet  to  say  of  thy 
child  is  satisfa^  tory/' 

She  then  related  the  contents  of  Ade- 
line's lirst  letter,  informing  her  of  her 
marriage  : — and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  clasping 
her  hands  together,  blessed  God  that 
Adeline  was  become  a  wife.  The  next 
letter  Mrs.  Pemberton  read*  informed  her 
that  she  was  the  mother  of  a  hhe  girl. 

"  A  mother  i''  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
how  I  should  like  to  see  her  child  1" — But 
at  the  same  moment  she  recollected  how 
bitterly  she  had  reviled  her  when  she  saw 
her  about  to  become  a  mother,  at  their  last 
meeting  ;  and,  torn  with  conflicting  emo- 
tions, she  was  again  insensible  to  augh^ 
but  her  self-upbraidings. 

"  Well  but  where  is  she  now?  where  is 
the  child  ?  and  when  did  you  hear  from 
iier  last  r"  cried  she. 
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"  I  have  not  heard  from  her  since/* 
hesitatingly  replied  Mrs.  Pemberton. 

"  But  can't  you  write  to  her  ?" 

"  Yes  ;— but  in  her  last  leiter  she  said 
she  was  going  to  change  her  lodgings,  and 
would  write  again  when  settled  in  a  new 
habitation." 

Again  Mrs.  Mowbray  paced  the  room 
in  wild  and  violent  distress  :  but  her  sor- 
rows at  length  yielded  to  the  gentk 
admonidons  and  soothings  of  Mrs.  Pem- 
berten,  who  bade  her  remember,  that 
when  she  rose  in  the  morning  she  had 
not  expected  the  happiness  and  consola- 
tion which  she  had  met  with  that  day ; 
and  that  a  short  time  might  bring  forth 
still  greater  comfort. 

"  For,"  said  Mrs.  Pemberton,  "  I  can 
write  to  the  house  where  she  formerly 
lodged,  and  perhaps  the  person  who 
keeps  it  can  give  us  intelligence  of  hen'* 
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On  hearing  this,  Mrs.  Mowbray  became 
more  composed,  and  diverted  her  sorrow 
by  a  thousand  fond  inquiries  concerning 
Adeline,  which  none  but  a  mother  could 
make,  and  none  but  a  mother  listen  to 
with  patience. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on, 
a  knock  at  the  door  was  heard,  and  miss 
Woodville  entered  the  room  in  great  emo- 
tion ;  for  she  had  heard,  on  the  road,  that 
a  mad  bullock  had  attacked  a  lady  ;  and 
also  that  Mrs.  Mowbray,  scarcely  able  to 
walk,  had  been  led  into  the  white  house 
in  the  field  by  the  road  side. 

Miss  Woodville  was  certainly  as  much 
alarmed  as  she  pretended  to  be  :  but  there 
was  a  somewhat  in  the  expression  of  her 
alarm  which,  though  it  gratified  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  was  displeasing  to  the  more 
penetrating  Mrs.  Pemberton.  She  could 
not  indeed  guess  that  miss  Woodville's 
alarm  sprung  merely  from  apprehension 
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lest  Mrs.  Mowbray  should  die  before  she 
had  provided  for  her  in  her  will :  yet,  not- 
withstanding, she  felt  that  her  expressions 
of  concern  and  anxiety  had  ^  no  resem- 
blance to  those  of  real  affection  ;  and  in 
spite  of  her  habitual  candour,  she  beheld 
miss  Woodviile  with  distrust. 

But  this  feeling  was  considerably  in- 
creased on  observing,  that  when  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray exultingly  introduced  her,  not  only 
as  the  lady  whose  life  she  had  been  the 
means  of  preserving,  but  as  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  her  daughter,  she  evi- 
dently changed  colour ;  and,  in  spite  of 
her  habitual  plausibility,  could  not  utter 
a  single  coherent  sentence  of  pleasure  or 
congratulation  : — and  it  was  also  evident, 
that,  being  conscious  of  Mrs.  Pemberton's 
regarding  her  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  she 
was  not  easy  till,  on  pretence  of  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  requiring  rest  after  her  alarm, 
she  had  prevailed  on  her  to  return  home. 

But 


But  she  could  not  prevent  the  new 
friends  from  parting  with  eager  assur- 
ances of  meeting  again  and  again  :  and  it 
was  agreed  between  them,  that  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton  should  spend  the  next  day  at  the 
Lawn. 

Mrs.  Pemberton,  who  is  thus  again  in- 
troduced  to  the  notice  of  my  readers,  had 
been,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Mowbray,  the  pupil 
of  adversity.  She  had  been  born  and  ed  u- 
cated  in  fashionable  life ;  and  she  united 
to  a  very  lovely  face  and  elegant  form, 
every  feminine  grace  and  accomplishment. 
When  she  was  only  eighteen,  Mr.Pember- 
ton,  a  young  and  gay  quaker,  fell  in  love 
with  her;  and  having  inspired  her  with  a 
mutual  passion,  he  married  her,  notvvith- 
standing  the  difference  of  their  religious 
opinions,  and  the  displeasure  of  his  friends. 
He  was  consequently  disowned  by  the  so- 
ciety  :  but  being  weaned  by  the  happiness 
which  he  fouud  at  home  from  those  pub- . 
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lie  amusements  which  had  first  lured  him 
from  the  strict  habits  of  his  sect,  he  was 
soon  desirous  of  being  again  admitted  a 
member  of  it ;  and  in  process  of  time  he 
was  once  more  received  into  it ;  while  his 
amiable  wife,  having  no  wish  beyond  her 
domestic  circle,  and  being  disposed  to 
think  her  husband's  opinionsright,  became 
in  time,  a  convert  to  the  same  profession 
of  faith,  and  exhibited  in  her  manners 
the  rare  union  of  the  easy  elegance  of 
a  woman  of  the  world  with  the  rigid 
decorum  and  unadorned  dress  of  a  strict 
quaker. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  happiness,  and 
whilst  looking  forward  to  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  it,  a  fever,  caught  in  visiting 
the  sick  bed  of  a  cottager,  carried  off  her 
husband,  and  next  two  lovely  children ; 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton  would  have  sunk 
under  the  st;oke,  but  for  the  v.atchful 
care   and    affectionate   attentions  of  the 
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friend  of  her  youth,  who  resided  near  her, 
and  who,  in  time,  prevailed  on  her  to  re- 
ceive with  becoming  fortitude  and  resig- 
nation the  trials  which  she  was  appointed 
to  undergo. 

During  this  season  of  afRiction,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  she  became  a  teacher 
in  the  quaker's  society  :  but  at  the  time  of 
her  meeting  Adeline  at  Richmond,  she 
had  been  called  from  the  duties  of  her 
public  profession  to  watch  over  the  decli- 
ning health  of  her  friend  and  consoler,  and 
to  accompany  her  to  Lisbon. 

There,  during  four  long  years,  she  bent 
over  her  sick  couch,  now  elated  with  hope, 
and  now  sunk  into  despondence ;  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year,  her 
friend  died  in  her  arms,  and  she  returned 
to  England,  resolved  to  {)ass  her  days, 
except  when  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  her  profession,  on  a  Httle  estate  in 
Cumberland,  bequeathed   to  her  by  her 
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friend  on  her  death- bed.  But  ill  health 
and  various  events  had  detained  her  in  the 
Vv'est  of  England  since  her  return ;  and 
she  had  not  long  taken  possession  of  her 
house  near  Penrith,  when  she  became  in- 
troduced in  so  singular  a  manner  to  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  acquaintance — -an  acquain- 
tance which  would,  she  hoped,  prove  of 
essential  service  to  them  both ;  and  as 
soon  as  her  guest  departed,  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton  resolved  to  inquire  what  character 
]\Irs.  Mowbray  herein  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whether  her  virtues  at  all  kept  pace 
with  her  misfortunes. 

Iler  inquiries  were  answered  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  ;  as,  fortunately 
for  Mrs.  Mowbray,  with  the  remembrance 
of  her  daughter  had  recurred  to  her  that 
daughter's  benevolent  example.  She  re- 
membered the  satisfaction  which  used  to 
beam  frou\  Adeline's  countenance  when 
she  returned  from  her  visits  to  the  sick 
1  and 
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and  the  afflicted  ;  and  she  resolved  to  try 
whether  those  habits  of  charitable  exertion 
which  could  increase  the  happiness  of  the 
voting  and  light-hearted  Adeline,  might 
not  have  power  to  alleviate  the  sorrows 
of  her  own  drooping  age,  and  broken 
iovless  heart. 

"  Sv.'eet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  !" — 
She  who,  whiie  the  child  of  prosperity^ 
was  a  romantic,  indolent  theorist,  an  iji- 
active  speculator,  a  proud  conteimier  of 
the  dictates  of  sober  experience,  and  a 
neglecter  of  that  practical  benevolence 
which  can  in  days  produce  more  benefit 
to  others  than  theories  and  theorists  can 
accomplish  in  years — this  erring  woman, 
awakened  from  her  dreams  and  reveries 
to  habits  of  useful  exertion  by  the  stimu- 
lating touch  of  affliction,  was  become  the 
visitor  of  the  sick,  the  consoler  of  the 
sorrowful,  the  parent  of  the  fatherless, 
▼vhile  virtuous  industry  looked  up  to  her 
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with  hope ;  and  her  name,  like  that  of 
Adeline  in  happier  days,  was  pronounced 
with  prayers  and  blessings. 

But,  alas  !  she  felt  that  blessing  could 
reach  her  only  in  the  shape  of  her  lost 
child  :  and,  though  she  was  conscious  of 
being  useful  to  others,  though  she  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  she  had 
but  the  day  before  been  the  means  of 
preserving  a  valuable  life,  she  met  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  when  she  arrived  ut  the  Lawn^ 
with  a.  countenance  of  fixed  melancholy, 
and  was  at  first  disposed  to  expect  but 
little  success  from  the  project  of  wanting 
to  Adeline's  former  lodgings  in  order  to 
inquire. 

The  truth  was,  that  miss  Wood vi lie 
had  artfully  insinuated  the  improbability 
of  such  an  inquiry's  succeeding ;  and, 
^hough  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  angrily  as- 
s.Tted  her  hopes,  when  miss  Woodville 
prcvokingly  asserted  her  fears^  the  trea- 
^  cborous 
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cherous  girl's  insinuations  had  sunk  deep- 
ly into  her  inind,  and  Mrs.  Pembertori' 
saw,  with  pain  and  wonder,  an  effect  pra- 
duced  of  which  the  cause  was  wholly  tin- 
seen.  But  she  at  length  saceeeded  m 
awakening  IVIrs.  Mowbray's  hopes ;  and  in 
a  letter  writtea  by  Mrs.  Peniberton  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  whence  Adeline  for- 
merly dated,  she  inclosed  one  ta  her 
daughter  glowing  with  maternaJ  tenderness^ 
and  calculated  to  speak  peace  to  her  sor- 
rows* 

These  letters  were  sent,  as  soon  a?  writ- 
ten>  to  the  post  by  Mrs.  Mowbray's  foot- 
man; but  miss  Woodv'ille  contrived  to 
meet  him  near  the  post-office^  and  telling 
him  she  would  put  the  letter  in  the  receiver, 
she  gave  him  a  commission  to  call  at  a 
shop  in  Penrith  for  her,  at  which  she 
had  not  time  to  call  herself. 

Thus  was  another  scheme  for  restorinrr 
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Adeline  to  her  afflicted  mother  frustrated 
by  the  treachery  of  this  interested,  wo- 
man ;  who,  while  Mrs.  Pemberton  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray  looked  anxiously  forward 
to  the  receipt  of  an  answer  from  London, 
triumphed  with  malignant  pleasure  in  the 
success  of  her  artifice. — But,  spite  of 
herself,  she  feared  PVlrs.  Pemberton,  and 
was  not  at  all  pleased  to  find  that,  till  the 
answer  from  London  could  arrive,  that 
lady  was  to  remain  at  the  Lawn. 

She  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little 
in  her  presence  as  possible ;  for,  contrary 
to  Mrs.  Pemberton's  usual  habits,  she  felt 
a  distrust  of  miss  Woodville,  which  her  in- 
telligent eye  could  not  help  expressing, 
and  which  consequently  alarmed  the  con- 
scious heart  of  the  culprit.  Being  left 
therefore,  by  miss  Woodville's  fears, 
alone  with  Mrs.  Mov/bray,  she  drew  from  . 
her,  at   different  times,  ample  details  of 
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Adeline's  childhood,  and  the  method 
which  Mrs.  Mowbray  had  pursued  in  her 
education.   - 

"  Ah  !  'tis  as  I  suspected,"  interrupted 
IMrs.  Pemberton  during  one  of  these  con- 
versations. "  Thy  daughters  faults  ori- 
ginated in  thee  !  her  education  was  cruelly 
defective." 

^  "  No  !"  replied  Mrs.  IVfowbray  with  al- 
most angry  eagerness,  "  whatever  my 
errors  as  a  mother  have  been,  and  for 
the  rash  marriage  which  I  made  I  own 
myself  culpable  in  the  highest  degree,  I 
am  sure  that  I  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  my  daughter's  education.  If  you  were 
but  to  see  the  voluminous  manuscript 
on  the  subject,  which  I  wrote  for  her  im- 
provement   '' 

"But  where  was  thy  daughter ;  and 
how  was  she  employed  during  the  time 
that  thou  wert  writing  a  book  by  which  to 
educate  her  ?" 

Mrs. 
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'Mrs.  Mowbray  was  silent ;  slie  recol- 
Itcted  that,  while  she  was  gratifying  her 
own  vanity  in  composing  her  system  of 
education,  Adeline  was  almost  banished 
her  presence;  and,  but  for  the  humble 
instruction  of  her  grandmother,  would, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  have  run  a  great  risk 
of  being  both  an  ignorant  and  usele3S 
being. 

"Forgive  me,  friend  Mowbray,*'  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Pemberton,  aware  in  some 
measure  of  what  was  passing  in  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray's mind — "  forgive  me  if  I  venture 
to  observe,  that  till  of  late  years,  a  thick 
curtain  of  self-love  seems  to  have  been 
dropped  between  thy  heart  and  maternal 
aif action.  It  is  now,  and  now  only  that 
thou  hast  learned  to  feel  hke  a  true  and 
affectionate  mother  !" 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mowbray  mournfully,  "  still,  I  always 
meant  well ;  and  hoped  that  my  studies 

would 
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would  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  my 
child/' 

"  So  they  might,  perhaps,  to  that  of 
thy  second,  third,  or  fourth  child,  hadst 
thou  been  possessed  of  so  many ;  but,  in  the 
mean  while,  thy  first-bom  must  have  been 
fatally  neglected.  A  child's  educauon 
begins  almost  from  the  hour  of  its  birth ; 
and  the  mother  who  understands  her  task, 
knows  that  the  circumstances  which 
every  moment  calls  forth,  are  the  tools 
with  which  she  is  to  work  in  order  to  fa- 
shion her  child's  mind  and  character. — 
What  would  you  think  of  the  farmer 
who  was  to  let  his  fields  lie  fallow  for 
years,  while  he  was  employed  in  con- 
triving a  method  of  cultivating  land  to  in- 
crease  his  gains  ten-fold  r'* 

"  But  I  did  not  suffer  Adeline's  mind 
to  lie  fallow. — I  allowed  her  to  read,  and 
I  directed  her  studies." 

"  'fhou  didst  io  j  but  what  where  tbos* 
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Studies  ?  and  didst  thou  acquaint  thyself 
with  the  deductions  which  her  quick 
mind  formed  from  them  ?  No — thou  didst 
not,  as  parents  should  do,  inquire  into  the 
fmpressions  made  on  thy  daughter's  mind 
by  the  books  which  she  perused.  Prompt 
to  feel,  and  hasty  to  decide,  as  Adeline 
was,  Row.  necessary  was  to  her  the  warn- 
ing voice  of  judgment  and  experience  !'* 

"But  how  could  I  imagine  that  a  girl 
so  young  should  dare  to  act,  whatever 
her  cpinioxis  might  be,  in  open  defiance 
of  the  opinions  of  the  world  r" 

"  But  she  had  not  lived  in  the  world  ; 
therefore,  scarcely .  knew  how  repugnant 
to  it  her  opinions  were  ;  nor,  as  she  did 
not  mix  in  general  society,  could  she  care 
suinciently  for  its  good  opinion,  to  be 
willing  to  act  contrary  to  her  own  ideas  of 
right,  rather  than  forfeit  it :  besides,  thou 
ownest  that  thou  didst  openly  profess  thy 
admiration  of  the  sentiments  which  she 
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adopted  ;  nor,  till  they  were  confirmed  ir- 
revocably her's,  didst  thou  declare,  that  to 
act  up  to  them  was,  in  thy  opinion,  vi- 
cious. And  then  it  was  too  late:  she 
thought  thy  timidity,  and  not  thy  wisdom, 
spoke,  and  she  set  thee  the  ^drtuous  ex- 
ample of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. But  Adeline  and  thou  are  both 
the  pupils  of  affliction  and  experience ; 
and  I  trust  that,  all  your  errors  repented  of, 
you  will  meet  once  more  to  expiate  your 
past  follies  by  your  future  conduct." 

*'  I  hope  so  too,"  meekly  replied  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  whose  pride  had  been  completely 
subdued  by  self-upbraidings  and  distress  : 
"  Oh  !  when— when  will  an  answer  arrive 
from  London  r" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


j\las!  day  after  day  elapsed,  and  no  let- 
ter came ;  but  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  was 
almost  frantic  with  disappointment  and 
anxiety,  Mrs.  Pemberton  thought  that 
she  observed  in  miss  Woodville's  counte- 
nance a  look  of  triumphant  malice,  which 
ill  accorded  with  the  fluent  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  regret  with  which  she  grati- 
fied her  unsuspicious  relation,  and  she 
determined  to  watch  her  very  nanowly ; 
for  she  thought  it  strange  that  Adeline, 
however  she  might  respect  her  mother's 
oath,  should  never,  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  sorrows,  have  unburthened  her  heart 
by  imparting  them  to  her:  one  day,  when, 
as  usual,  the  post  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and,  as  usual,  had  brought  no  let- 
ter 
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ler  from  London  concerning  Adeline; 
and  while  miss  Woodville  was  talking 
on  indifferent  subjects  with  ill  suppressed 
gaiety,  though  Mrs.  Mowbray,  sunk 
into  despondence,  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
by  her  ;  Mrs.  Pemberton  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— "  There  is  only  one  right  way 
of  proceeding,  friend  Mowbray, — thou  and 
I  must  go  to  London,  and  make  our  in- 
quiries in  person,  and  then  we  shall  have 
a  great  chance  of  succeeding."  As  she 
said  this,  she  looked  stedfastly  at  miss 
Woodville,  and  saw  her  turn  very  pale, 
while  her  eye  was  hastily  averted  from 
the  penetrating  glance  of  Mrs.  Pemberton; 
and  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Mowbray,  in  a 
transport  of  joy,  declare  that  they  had 
better  set  off  that  very  evening,  unable 
to  conceal  her  terror  and  agitation,  she 
hastily  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  instantly  followed  her 

into 
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into  the  apartment  to  which  she  had 
retired,  and  the  door  of  which  she  had 
closed  with  great  violence. — She  found 
her  walking  to  and  fro,  and  wringing 
her  hands,  as  if  in  agony.  On  seeing 
Mrs.  Pemberton,  she  started,  and  sink- 
ing into  a  chair,  she  complained  of  being 
very  ill,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone. 

"  Thou  art  ill,  and  thy  illness  is  of 
the  worst  sort,  I  fear,"  replied  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton ; ' "  but  I  will  stay,  and  be  thy 
physician."  • 

"  Yoiiy  my  physician  ?"  replied  miss 
WoodAdlle,  with  fury  in  her  looks  ^ 
"  You  ?" 

"  Yes — / — I  see  that  thou  art  afraid 
lest  Adeline  should  be  restored  to  her 
paternal  roof. 

"  Who  told  you  so,  officious,  inso- 
lent woman  ?"  returned  miss  Woodville. 

''  Thy  own  looks — but  all  this  is  very 
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natural  in  thee :  thou  fearest  that  Ade- 
line's favour  should  annihilate  thine." 

"Perhaps  I  do;"  cried  miss  Wood- 
ville,  a  little  less  alarmed,  and  catching 
at  this  plausible  excuse  for  her  uneasiness  ; 
"  for,  should  I  be  forced  to  leave  my 
cousin's  house,  I  shall  be  reduced  to 
comparative  poverty,  and  solitude  again. 

"  But  why  shouldest  thou  be  forced  to 
leave  it  ?  Art  thou  not  Adeline's  friend?" 
• .  "  Ye — yes,*'  faltered  out,  miss  Wood- 
viUe. 

"  But  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 
can  find  Adeline — still  we  shall  be  very 
diligent  in  our  enquiries ;  yet  it  is  so 
strange  that  she  should  never  have  written 
to  her  mother,  if  alive,  that  perhaps — " 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  she  is  dead,"  hasdly 
inteiTupted  miss  Woodville. 

"  Has  she  been  dead  long  ?  thinkest 
diou." 

''  No— 
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"No— not  long— not  above  six  months, 
1  dare  say^" 

"  No  I — Hast  thoia  any  reason  th^n  for 
knowing,  that  she  was  alive  six  months 
ago  ?"  asked  Mrs,  Penibefton,  looking 
steadily  at  miss  Woodville,  as  she  spoke. 

"  I? — Lord-^no — ^How  s^hould  I 
know  ?"  she  replied,  her  lip  quiverings 
and  her  whole  frame  trembling. 

"  1  tell  thee  how. — ^Art  thou  not  con- 
scious of  having  intercepted  letters  from^ 
thy  cousin,  to  her  relenting  parent?'* 

Mrs.  Pemberton  had  scarcely  uttered 
these  words,  when  miss  Woodville  fell 
back  nearly  iiiseimble  in  her  chair — a 
proof  that  the  accusadon  was  only  toa 
well  founded.  As  soon  as  she  recovered, 
Mrs.  Pemberton  said,  with  great  gentle- 
ness, "  Thou  art  ill, — ill  indeed,  but,  as 
1  suspected,  thy  illness  is  of  the  mind  } 
there  is  a  load  of  guilt  on  it  5  throw  it  off 
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then  by  a  full  confession,  and  be  the  sm* 
ner  that  repenteth.'* 

In  a  few  moments  miss    Woodvillcy 
conscious  that  her  anotion  had  betfayed 
her,  and  suspecting  that  Mrs.  Pemberton 
had  by  some  means  or  other   received 
hints  of  her  treachery,  confessed  that  she 
had    intercepted    and    destroyed    letters 
from  Adeline  to  her  mother  ;  and  also 
owned,    to  the  great  joy  of  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton,   that   Adeline's  last   letter,    the 
letter  in  which  she  informed  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray that  all  the    conditions  were  then 
fulfilled,  without   which  alone  she  had 
sworn  never  to  forgive  her,  had  arrived 
only  two  months  before ;  and  that  it  was 
dated  from  such  a  street,   and  such  a 
number,  in  London." 

"  My  poor  friend  will  be  so  happy  !'* 
said  Mrs;  Pemberton  ;  and,  her  own  eyes 
filling  with  tears  of  joy,  she  hastened  to 
iind  Mrs,  Mowbray* 

*'But 
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*'  But  what  will  become  of  7neF'  ex- 
claimed miss  Woodville,  detaining  her — 
"  /am  ruined — ruined  for  ever!" 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
"  thou  art  saved^ — saved,  I  trust,ybr  ever, 
— Thou  hast  confessed  thy  guilt,  and 
made  all  the  atonement  now  in  thy 
power.  Go  to  thine  own  room,  and  I 
will  soon  make  known  to  thee  thy  rela- 
tion's sentiments  towards  thee." 

So  saying,  she  hastened  to  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray, whom  she  found  giving  orders,  with 
eager  impatience,  to  have  post  horses  sent 
for  immediately. 

"  Then  thou  art  full  of  expectation,  I 
conclude,  from  the  event  of  our  journey  to 
town  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pemberton  smiling. 

"  To  be  sure  T  am,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mowbray. 

"  And  so  am  I,'*  she  answered — "  for 
I  think  that  I  know  the  present  abode  of 
thy  daughter." 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Mowbray  started — her  friend's 
countenance  expressed  more  joy  and  ex- 
ultation than  she  had  ever  seen  on  it  be- 
fore ;  and^  almost  breathless  with  new 
hope,  she  seized  her  hand  and  conjured 
her  t?o  explain  herself. 

The  explanation  was  soon  given  ;  and 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  joy,  in  consequence  of 
it,  unbounded. 

*'  But  what  is  thy  will,"  observed  Mrs* 
Pemberton,  "  with  regard  to  thy  guilty 
relation  ?*' 

''  I  cannot — cannot  see  her  again  now, 
if  ever; — and  she  must  immediately  leave 
my  hou^e." 

"  Immediately  r'* 

"  Yes, — but  I  will  settle  on  her  a  hand- 
gome  allowance ;  for  my  conscience  tells 
me,  that,  had  I  behaved  Mke  a  mother  to 
my  child,  no  one  could  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  injure  her  thus. — I  put  this  unhappy 
woman  into  a  state   of  temptation^  and 

TOJL.  ill,  9  she 
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she  yielded  to  it : — but  I  feel  onlj  too  sen- 
sibly, that  no  one  has  been  such  an  enemy 
to  my  poor  Adeline  as  1  have  been  ;  nor, 
conscious  of  my  own  offences  towards 
her,  dare  I  resent  those  of  another.'* 

*'  I  love,  I  honour  thee  for  what  thou 
hast  now  uttered/'  cried  Mrs.  Pemberton 
with  unusual  animation. — '-  I  see  that 
thou  art  now  indeed  a  christian;  such  are 
the  breathings  of  a  truly  contrite  spirit ; 
and^  verily,  she  who  can  so  easily  for- 
give the  crimes  of  others  may  hope  to 
have  her  own  forgiven." 

Mrs.  Pemberton  then  hastened  to  speak 
hope  and  comfort  to  the  mind  of  the  peni- 
tent offender,  while  Mrs.  Mowbray  ran  to 
meet  her  servant,  who,  to  her  surprise, 
was  returning  without  horses,  for  none 
were  to  be  procured ;  and  Mrs.  Mowbray 
saw  herself  obliged  to  delay  her  journey 
till  noon  the  next  day,  when  she  was  as- 
sured of  having  horses  from  Penrith. 
1  But 
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But  when,  after  a  long  and  restless  nitrht, 
she  arose  in  the  morning,  anticipating 
with  painful  impatience  the  hour  of  her 
departure,  Mrs.  Pemberton  entered  her 
room,  and  informed  her  that  she  had 
passed  nearly  all  the  night  at  miss  Wood- 
Agile's  bed-side,  who  had  been  seized 
v.'ith  a  violent  delirium  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  in  her  ravings  was  con- 
tinually calling  on  Mrs.  Mowbray,  and 
begging  to  see  her  once  more. 

"  I  will  see  her  directly,"  replied  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  ; 
and  hastened  to  miss  Woodvilla's  apart- 
ment, where  she  found  the  medical  at- 
tendant whom  Mrs.  Pemberton  had  sent 
for  just  arrived.  He  immediately  de- 
clared the  disorder  to  be  an  inflammition 
on  the  brain,  and  left  them  with  little  or 
no  hope  of  her  recover)-. 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  affected  beyond  mea- 
sure at  tlie  pathetic  appeals  for  pa -don  ad- 
s  2  dressed 
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dressed  to  her  continually  by  the  uncon' 
scious  sufterer,  took  her  station  at  the 
bed-side  ;  and,  hanging  over  her  pillow, 
watched  for  the  slightest  gleam  of  return- 
ing reason,  in  order  to  speak  the  pardon 
so  earnestly  implored ;  and  while  thus 
piously  engaged,  the  chaise  that  was  to 
convey  her  and  her  friend  to  London,  and 
perhaps  to  Adeline,  drove  up  to  the  gate* 

"  Art  thou  ready  ?"  said  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton,  entering  the  room  equipped  for  her 
journey. 

At  this  moment  the  poor  invalid  reite- 
rated her  cries  for  pardon,  and  begged 
Mrs.  Mowbray  not  to  leave  her  without 
pronouncing  her  forgiveness. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  burst  into  tears  ;  and 
though  sure  that  she  v*as  not  even  con- 
scious of  her  presence,  she  felt  herself  al- 
most unable  to  forsake  her  : — still  it  was 
'n  search  of  her  daughter  that  she  was 
gcing — nay,  perhaps,  i.  was  to  herdaugh- 
4-  ter 
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ter  that  she  was  hastening  ;  and,  as  this 
thought  occurred  to  her,  she  hurried  to 
the  door  of  the  chamber,  saying  she  should 
be  ready  in  a  moment. 

But  the  eye  of  the  phrensied  sufferer 
followed  her  as  she  did  so,  and  in  a  tone 
of  un^akable  agony  she  begged,  she 
entreated  that  she  might  not  be  left  to  die 
in  solitude  and  sorrow,  however  guHty 
she  might  have  been. — Then  again  she 
implored  Mrs.  Mowbray  to  speak  peace 
and  pardon  to  her  drooping  soul ;  while, 
unable  to  withstand  these  solicitations, 
though  she  knew  them  to  be  the  uncon- 
scious ravmgs  of  the  disorder,  she  slowly 
and  mournfully  returned  to  the  bed- 
side. 

"  It  is  late,"  said  Mrs.  Pemberton— 
*'  we  ought  ere  now  to  be  on  the  road.*' 

"  How  can  I  go,  and  leave  this  poor 
creature  in  such  a  state  ? — But  then  should 

we 
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we  find  my  poor  injured  child  at  the  end 
of  the  journey  !  Such  an  expectation  as 
that! '' 

"  Thou  must  decide  quickly,''  replied 
Mrs.  Pemberton  gently. 

"  Decide  !  Then  I  will  go  with  you. — 
Yet  still,  should  Anna  recover  her  senses 
before  her  death,  and  wish  to  see  me,  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  for  being  ab- 
sent— it  might  sooth  the  anguish  of  her 
last  moments  to  know  how  freely  I  par- 
don her. — No,  no  : — after  all,  if  pleasure 
awaits  me,  it  is  only  delaying  it  a  few 
days;  and  this,  this  unhappy  girl  is  on  her 
death-bed. — You,  you  must  go  without 
me.'* 

As  she  said  this,  Mrs.  Pemberton  press- 
ed her  hand  with  affectionate  eagerness, 
i-nd  murmured  out  in  broken  accents,  "  I 
honour  thy  decision,  and  may  I  return 
with  comfort  to  thee  !" 

''  Yet 
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"  Yet  though  I  wish  you  to  go/'  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  "  I  grieve  to  expose  you 
to  such  fatigue  and  trouble  in  your  weak 
state  of  health,  and " 

"  Say  no  more,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Pern- 
berton,  "  I  am  only  doing  my  duty  ;  and 
reflect  on  my  happiness  if  I  am  allowed  to 
restore  the  lost  sheep  to  the  fold  again !" — 
So  saying  she  set  off  on  her  journey,  and 
arrived  in  London  only  four  days  after 
Adeline  had  arrived  in  Cumberland. 

Mrs.  Pemberton  drove  immediately  to 
Adeline's  lodgings,  but  received  the  same 
answer  as  colonel  Mordaunt  had  received ; 
namely,  that  she  was  gone  no  one  knew 
whither.  Still  she  did  not  despair  of  finding 
her  :  she,  like  the  colonel,  thought  that  a 
mulatto,  a  lady  just  recovered  from  the 
small-pox,  and  a  child,  were  likely  to  be 
easily  traced  j  and  having  written  to  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  owning  her  disappointment,  but 

bidding 
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bidding  her  not  despair,  she  set  ofF  on 
her  jom-ney  back,  and  had  succeeded  in 
tracing  Adeline  as  far  as  an  inn  on  the 
high  North  road, — when  an  event  took 
place  which  made  her  further  inquiries 
needless. 


CHAP. 
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Adeline,  after  several  repeated  trials, 
succeeded  in  writing  the  following  letter 
to  her  mother : 

*'  j^earest  of  Mothers^ 

"  When  this  letter  reaches  you,  I 
shall  be  no  more  ;  and  however  I  may 
hitherto  have  offended  you,  I  shall  then 
be  abk  to  offend  you  no  longer  ;  and  that 
child,  whom  you  bound  yourself  by  oath 
never  to  see  or  forgive  but  on  the  most 
cruel  of  conditions  while  living,  dead  you 
may  perhaps  deign  to  receive  to  your  par- 
don  and  your  love. — Nay,  my  heart  teHs 
me  that  you  will  do  more, — that  you  will 
transfer  the  love  which  you  once  felt  for 
me,  to  my  poor  helpless  orphan  ;  and  in 

full 
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full  confidence  that  you  will  be  thus  in- 
dulgent, I  bequeath  her  to  you  with  my 
dyin^  breath. — O!  look  on  her,  my 
mother,  nor  shrink  from  her  with  disgust, 
although  you  see  in  her  my  features  ;  but 
rather  rejoice  in  the  resemblance,  and 
fancy  that  I  am  restored  to  you  pure,  hap- 
py, and  beloved  as  I  once  /was. — -Yes, 
yes, —  it  will  be  so  :  I  have  known  a  great 
deal  of  sorrow — let  me  then  indulge  the 
little  ray  of  pleasure  that  breaks  in  upon 
me  when  I  think  that  you  will  not  resist 
my  dying  prayer,  but  bestow  on  my  child 
the  long  arrears  of  tenderness  due  to  me. 
"  Yes,  yes,  you  will  receive,  ypu  will 
be  kind  to  her  ;  and  by  so  doing  you  will 
make  me  ample  amends  for  all  the  sorrow 
which  your  harshness  caused  me  when  we 
met  last. — That  was  a  dreadful  day !  How 
you  frowned  on  me !  1  did  not  think  you 
could  have  frowned  so  dreadfully — but 
then  I  was  uninjured  by  affliction,  unal- 
tered 
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tcred  by  Illness.    Were  you  to  see  me  now, 
you  would  not  have  the  heart  to  frown  on 
me:  and  yet  my  letters,  being  repeatedly 
returned,    and  even  the    last  unnoticed 
and  unanswered,  though  it  told  you  that 
even  on  your    own  conditions  I  could 
now  claim  your  pardon,  for   that  I  had 
been  "  wretched  in  love,'*  and  had  expe- 
rienced "  the  anguish  of  being  forsaken, 
despised,  and  disgraced  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,''  proves  but  too  surely  that  the  bit- 
terness of  resentment  is  not  yet  past !— But 
on  my  death-bed  you  promised  to  see  and 
forgive  n\e--and  1  am  there^  my  mother  !  ! 
Yet  will  I  not  claim  that  promise ; — I  will 
not  weaken,  by  direcdng  it  towards  myself, 
the  burst  of  sorrow,  of  too   late  regret, 
of   self-upbraidings,   and   long-restrained 
affection,  which  must  be  directed  towards 
my  child  when  I  am  not  alive  to  profit  by 
it.     No  :  — thoMgh  I  would  give  worlds  to 

embrace 
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einbrace  you  once  more,  for  the  sake  of 
my  child  I  resign  the  gratification, 

*'  Oh,  mother!  you  Httle  think  that  I 
saw  you,  only  a  few  days  ago,  from  the 
stile  by  the  cottage  which  overlooks 
your  house:  you  were  walking  with  a  lady, 
and  my  child  was  with  me  (my  Editha, 
for  I  have  called  hereafter  you).  You 
seemed,  methought,  even  cheerful,  and 
i  was  so  selfish  that  I  felt  shocked  to  think 
I  was  so  entirely  forgotten  by  you  j  for  I 
was  sure  that  if  you  thought  of  me  you 
could  not  be  cheerful.  But  your  compa- 
nion left  you ;  and  then  you  looked  so 
verv  sad,  that  I  was  wretched  from  the 
idea  that  you  w^ere  then  thinking  too  much 
of  me,  and  I  wished  you  to  resume  your 
cheerfulness  again. 

"  /was  not  cheerful,  and  Editha  by  her 
artless  prattle  womided  me  to  the  very 
soul. — She   wished,  slie  said,  to   live  in 

that 
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that  sweet  house,  and  asked  why  she 
should  not  live  there  r  7  could  have  told 
her  why,  but  dared  not  do  it ;  but  I  a^ 
sur«d  her,  and  do  not  for  mercy^s  sake 
prove  that  assurance  false  1  that  she  should 
live  there  07ie  daif, 

**  But  when — when  r"  ^]\e  asked. 

"  When  I  am  in  my  grave,"  replied  I : 
and,  poor  innocent !  throwing  herself  in- 
to my  arms  with  playful  fondness,  she 
begged  me  to  go  to  my  grave  directly.  I 
feel  but  too  sensibly  that  her  desire  will 
scon  be  accomplished. 

"  But  must  I  die  unblest  by  you? 
True,  I  am  watched  by  the  kindest  of 
human  beings !  but  then  she  is  not  my 
mother — that  mother,  who,  with  the  joys 
of  my  childhood  and  my  home,  is  so 
continually  recuning  to  my  memory.  Oh  I 
I  forget  all  your  unkindness,  my  mother, 
and  remember  only  your  affection.  How 
1  should  like  to  feel  your  hand  supporting 

my 
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my  head,  and  see  you  perform  the  little 
offices  which  sickness  requires. — And 
must  I  never,  never  see  you  more  ? 
Yes !  you  will  come,  I  am  sure  you  will, 
but  come,  come  quickly,  or  I  shall  die 
without  your  blessing. 

"  I  have  had  a  fainting  fit — but  I  am  re- 
covered, and  can  address  you  again. — Oh  ! 
teach  my  Editha  to  be  humble,  teach  her 
to  be  slow  to  call  the  experience  of  ages 
contemptible  prejudices ;  teach  her  no 
opinions  that  can  destroy  her  sympathies 
with  general  society,  and  make  her  an  alien 
to  the  hearts  of  those  amongst  whom  she 
lives. 

"  Be  above  all  things  careful  that  she 
w^anders  not  in  the  night  of  scepticism.  But 
for  the  support  of  religion,  what,  amidst 
my  various  sorrows,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me  P 

"  There  is  something  more  that  I  would 
say.    Should  my  existence  be  prolonged 

even 
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even  but  a  few  days,  I  shall  have  to 
struggle  with  poverty  as  well  as  sickness; 
and  the  anxious  friend  (I  will  not  call  her 
ser\'ant)  who  is  now  my  all  of  earthly  com- 
fort, will  scarcely  have  money  sufficient  to 
pay  me  the  last  sad  duties ;  and  I  owe  her, 
my  mother,  a  world  of  obligation !  She 
will  make  my  last  moments  easy,  and  you 
must  reward  her.  From  her  you  will  re- 
ceive this  letter  when  I  am  no  more,  and 
to  your  care  and  protection  I  bequeath 
her.  She  is — my  eyes  grow  dim,  and  I 
must  leave  off  for  the  present." 

On  the  very  evening  in  which  Adeline 
had  WTitten  this  address  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Mowbray  had  received  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton*s  letter;  and  as  miss  Woodville 
had  been  interred  that  morning,  she  felt 
herself  at  liberty  to  join  Mrs.  Pemberton 
in  her  search  after  Adeline,  while  various 
plans  for  this  purpose  presented  them- 
selves to  her.  mind,  and  each  of  them  was 

dismissed 
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dismissed  in  its  turn  as  ii'ukless  or  imprac- 
ticable. Full  of  these  thoughts  she  pen- 
sively walked  along  the  iawn  before  her 
door,  till  sad  and  weary  she  leaned  on  a 
little  gate  at  the  bottom  of  it  j  which,  as  she 
did  so,  swung  slowly  backwards  and  for- 
wards, responsive  as  it  were  to  her  feelings. 

But,  as  she  continued  to  muse,  and  to 
recall  the  varied  sorrows  of  her  past  life, 
the  gate  on  which  she  leaned  began  to 
yibrate  more  quickly  ;  till,  unable  to  bear 
the  recollections  which  assailed  her,  she 
was  hastening  with  almost  frantic  speed 
towards  the  house,  when  she  saw  a  cot- 
tager approaching,  to  whose  sick  daugh- 
ter and  helpless  family  she  had  long  been 
a  bountiful  benefactress. 

*'  What  is  the  matter,  John  ?''  cried  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  hastening  forward  to  meet 
him — "  you  seem  agitated.'^ 

"  My  poor  daughter,  madam  !'^  replied 
the  man,  bursting  into  tears. 

At 
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At  the  sight  of  his  distress,  his  parental 
distress,  Mrs.  Mowbray  sighed  deeply, 
and  asked  if  Lucy  was  worse. 

"  1  doubt  she  is  dying,"  said  the  af- 
flicted father, 

"  God  forbid  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mow^- 
bray,  throwing  her  shawl  over  her  shoul- 
ders ;  "  I  will  go  and  see  her  myself." 

"  What,  really  ? — But  the  w^ay  is  so 
long,  and  the  road  so  miry  l" 

*^'  No  matter — I  must  do  my  duty." 

"  God  bless  you,  and  reward  you!" 
cried  the  grateful  father — "  that  is  so  like 
you  !  Lucy  said  you  would  come !" 

Mrs.  Mowbray  then  filled  a  basket  with 
medicine  and  refreshments,  and  set  out 
on  her  charitable  visit. 

She  found  the  poor  girl  in  a  very  weak 
and  alarming  state  ;  but  the  sight  of  her 
benefactress,  and  the  tender  manner  in 
which  she  supported  her  languid  head, 
and  administered  wine  and  other  cordials 
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to  her,  insensibly  revived  her ;  and  while 
writhing  under  the  feelings  of  an  unhappy 
parent  herself,  Mrs.  Mowbray  was  soothed 
by  the  blessings  of  the  parent  v/hom  she 
comforted. 

At  this  moment  they  were  alarmed  by  a 
shriek  from  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and 
a  woman  who  was  attending  on  the  sick 
girl  ran  out  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  it. 

She  returned,  saying  that  a  poor  sick 
young  gentlewoman,  who  lodged  at  the 
next  house,  was  fallen  back  in  a  fit,  and 
they  thought  she  was  dead. 

"  A  young  gentlewoman,'^  exckiimed 
Mus.  IMowbray,  "  aD  the  next  cottage!" 
rising  up. 

"  Aye  sure,*'  cried  the  woman,  "  she . 
looks  like  a  lady  for  certain,  and  she  has 
tke  fiaoGst  child  I  ever  saw.'* 

*'  Perhaps  she  is  not  dead,"  said  Mrs. 
Mti^^-feray:' — ''  let  us  go  see.'* 

CHAP- 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

X-yiTTLE  did  Mr^.  Mowbray  think  that  it 
wa3her  own  child  whom  she  was  hasten- 
ing to  relieve  ;  and  that,  while  meditating 
a  kind  action,  recompense  was  so  near. 

Adeline,  while  trying  to  finish  her  let- 
ter to  her  mother,  had  scarcely  traced  a 
few  illegible  lines,  when  she  fell  back  in- 
sensible on  her  pillow  ;  and  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  Mrs.   Mowbray's   entennor  the 
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cottage.  Savanna,  who  had  uttered  the 
shriek  which  had  excited  her  curiosity, 
had  convinced  herself  that  she  was  gone 
for  ever. 

The  woman  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Mo\\  bray  entered  the  house  first ;  and 
opening  a  back  chamber,  low-roofed, 
narrow,  and  lighted  only  by  one  soli- 
tai-y  and  slender  candle,  r^irs.  !\Ic\t- 
T  -2  bra 


bray  beheld  through  the  door  the  life- 
less form  of  the  object  of  her  solicitude, 
which  Savanna  was  contemplating  with 
loud  and  frantic  sorrow. 

"  Here  is  a  lady  come  to  see  what  she 
can  do  for  your  mistress,*'  cried  the 
woman,  while  Savanna  turned  hastily 
round  : — "  Here  she  is — here  is  good 
madam  Mowbray." 

"  Madam  Mowbray !"  shrieked  Sa- 
vanna, fixing  her  dark  eyes  fiercely  on 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  and  raising  her  arm  in  a 
threatening  manner  as  she  approached 
her  :  then  snatching  up  the  letter  which 
lay  on  the  bed, — "Woman!"  she  ex- 
claimed, grasping  Mrs.  Mowbray's  arm 
with  frightful  earnestness,  "  read  dat — 'tis 
for  you !" 

Mrs.  Mowbray,  speechless  with  alarm 
and  awe,  involuntarily  seized  the  letter — 
but  scarcely  had  she  read  the  first  words, 
"^hen    uttering  a  deep  groan  she  sprung 

forward, 
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forward,  to  clasp  the  unconscious  form 
before  her,  and  fell  beside  it  equally  in- 
sensible. 

But  she  recovered  almost  immediately 
to  a  sense  of  her  misery;  and  while,  in 
speechless  agony,  she  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side, Savanna,  beholding  her  distress,  with 
a  sort  of  dreadful  pleasure  exclaimed, 
"  Ah!  have  you  at  last  learn  to  feel?" 

"  But  is  she,  is  she  indeed  gone  r"  cried 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  "  is  there  no  hope  ?"  and 
instantly  seizing  the  cordial  which  she 
had  brought  with  her,  assisted  by  the 
woman,  she  endeavoured  to  force  it 
down  the  throat  of  Adeline. 

Their  endeavours  were  for  same  time 
vain  :  at  length,  however,  she  exhibited 
signs  of  life,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more 
she  opened  her  sunk  eye,  and  gazed  un- 
consciously around  her. 

"  My  God  1  I  thank  you  !'*  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mowbray,   falling'  on  her  knees ; 

while 


while  Savanna,  laying  her  nvlstress's  head 
on  her  bosom,  sobbed  with  fearful  joy. 

"  Adeline !  my  child,  my  dear,  dear 
child  !"  cried  Mrs.  Mowbray,  seizing  her 
clammy  hand. 

That  voice,  those  words  which  she  had 
so  long  wished  to  hear,  though  hopeless 
of  ever  hearing  them  again,  seemed  to 
recall  the  fast  fading  recollection  of  Ade- 
line ;  she  raised  her  head  from  Savanna's 
bosom,  and,  looking  earnestly  at  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  faintly  smiled,  and  endeavoured 
to  throw  herself  into  her  arms, — but  fell 
back  again  exhausted  on  the  pillow. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  she  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  speak  ;  and  while  she 
hung  round  her  mother's  neck,  and 
gazed  upon  her  with  eager  and  delighted 
earnestness,  she  desired  Savamia  to  bring 
Editha  to  her  immediately. 

"  Will  you,  will  you — ,"  said  Adeline, 
vaiiily    trying   to  speak  her    wishes,    as 
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Savanna  put  the  sleeping  girl  in  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  ai-ms:  but  she  easily  divined 
them  ;  and,  clasping  her  to  her  heart,  wept 
over  her  convulsively — "  She  shall  be 
dear  to  me  as  my  own  soul  V  said  Mrs, 
Mowbray. 

"  Then  I  die  contented/'  replied  Ade- 
hue. 

"  Die  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mowbray 
hasdly :  "  no,  you  must  not,  shall  not  die; 
you  must  Uve  to  see  me  atone  for — ^' 

"It  is  in  vain,"  said  Adeline  faintly, 
"  I  bless  God  that  he  allows  me  to  enjoy 
this  consolation — say  that  you  forgive 
me." 

"  Forgive  you!  Oh,  Adeline!  for  years 
have  I  forgiven  and  pined  after  you  :  but 
a  wicked  \^'oman  intercepted  all  your  let- 
ters ;  and  I  thought  you  were  dead,  or  had 
renounced  me  for  ever." 

"  Indeed!''  criedAdeline.  *^  Oh  1  had  I 
suspected  that !" — "  Nay  more,  Mi's.  Pern- 
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berton  Is  now  in  London,  in  search  of 
you,  in  order  to  bring  you  back  to  hap- 
piness \"  As  Mrs.  Mowbray  said  this,  Sa- 
vanna, drawing  near,  took  her  hand  and 
gently  pressed  it. 

Adeline  observed  the  action,  and  seeing 
by  it  that  Safvanna's  heart  relented  towards 
her  mother,  said,  "I  owe  that  faithful  crea- 
ture more  than  I  can  express;  but  to  your 
care  I  bequeath  her." 

*'  I  will  love  her  as  my  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Mowbray,  "  and  behave  to  her  bet- 
ter than  I  did  to — " 

"  Hush  !"  cried  Adeline,  putting  her 
hand  to  Mrs.  Mowbray's  lips. 

"  But  you  shall  live  !  I  will  send  for 
Dr,  Norberry;  you  shall  be  moved  to  my 
house,  and  all  will  be  well — all  our  past 
grief  be  forgotten,''  returned  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray with  almost  convulsive  eagerness. 

Adeline  faintly  smiled,  but  repeated 
that  every  hope  of  that  kind  was  over,  but 
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that  her  utmost  wish  was  gratified  in  see- 
ing her  mother,  and  receiving  her  full 
forgiveness. 

'•  But  you  must  live  for  my  sake !' 
cried  Mrs.  Mowbray  :  *^  and  for  mine," 
sobbed  out  Savanna. 

"  Could  you  not  be  moved  to  my 
house  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mowbray.  *^  There 
every  indulgence  and  attention  that  mo- 
ney can  procure  shall  be  yours.  Is  this  a 
place, — is  this  poverty — this — ''  here  her 
voice  failed  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother,'*  replied 
Adeline,  "  I  see  you,  I  am  assured  of 
your  love  again,  and  I  have  not  a  want 
beside.  Still,  I  could  like,  1  could  wish, 
to  be  once  more  under  a  parents  roofS^ 

In  a  moment,  the  cottager  who  was 
present,  and  returning  with  usury  to 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  daughter  the  anxious 
interest  which  she  had  taken  in  his,  pro- 
posed various  means  of  transporting  Ade- 
line 
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Kne  to  the  lawn  ;  a  difficult  and  a  haz-di'd- 
ous  undertaking  ;  but  the  poor  invalid  was 
willing  to  risk  the  danger  and  the  fatigue; 
and  her  mother  could  not  but  indulge 
her.  At  length  the  cottager,  as  it  was 
for  the  general  henef actress^  having  with 
care  procured  even  more  assistance  than 
was  necessary,  Adeline  was  conveyed  on  a 
sort  of  a  litter,  along  the  valley,  and  found 
herself  once  more  in  the  house  of  her 
mother;  while  Savanna,  sharing  in  the 
joy  which  Adeline's  countenance  ex- 
pressed, threw  herself  on  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
Tveck,  and  exclaimed,  "  Now  I  forgive 
you  !" 

"  Mother,  dear  mother,"  cried  Ade- 
Kne,  after  having  for  some  minutes  vainly 
endeavoured  to  speak — "  I  am  so  happy  ! 
no  more  an  outcast,  but  under  my  mo- 
ther's roof! — Nay,  I  even  think  I  can 
live  now,  added  she  with  a  faint  smile. 

Had  Adeline  risen  from  her  bed  in 

complete 
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complete  health  and  vigour,  she  would 
scarcely  have  excited  more  joy  in  her  mo- 
ther, and  in  Savanna,  than  she  did  by  this 
expression. 

"  Can  live !''  cried  Mrs.  Mowbray, 
"  O !  you  shall,  you  must  live."— And 
an  express  was  sent  off  hnmediately  to 
Dr.  Norberry  too,  who  was  removed  to 
Kendal,  to  be  near  his  elder  daughter, 
lately  married  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Dr.  Norberrv  arrived  in  a  few  hours. 
Mrs.  Mowbray  ran  out  to  meet  him ;  but 
a  welcome  died  on  her  tongue,  and  she 
could  only  speak  by  her  tears. 

"  There,  there,  my  good  woman, 
don't  be  foolish,"  replied  he  :  "  it  is 
cursed  silly  to  blubber,  you  know :  be- 
sides, it  can  do  no  good," — giving  her  a 
kiss,  while  tears  trickled  down  his 
rough  cheek. — "  So,  the  lost  sheep  is 
found  V 

"  But,  O !  she  wiil   be   lost  again,'' 
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faltered  Mrs.  Mowbray ;  "  I  doubt  no- 
thing can  save  her!'* 

'^  No  !*'  cried  the  old  man,  with  a 
gulp,  *'  no !  not  my  coming  so  many 
miles  on  purpose  ? — Well,  but  where  is 
she  ?*' 

"  She  will  see  you  presently,  but 
begged  to  be  excused  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes.*'— "  You  see,"  said  he,  ''  by  my 
dress,  what  has  happened,"  gulping  as  he 
spoke.  "  I  have  lost  the  companion  of 
thirty  years! — and — and — "here  he  paused, 
and  after  an  effort  \vent  on  to  say,  that 
his  wife  in  her  last  illness  had  owned  that 
she  had  suppressed  Adeline's  letters,  and 
had  declared  the  reason  of  it— "  But,  poor 
soul  r*  continued  the  doctor,  "  it  was  the 
only  sin  against  me,  I  believe,  or  any  one 
else,  that  she  ever  committed — so  I  for- 
gave her;  and  I  trust  that  God  will." 

Soon  after  they  were  summoned  to  the 
8ick  room,  and  Dr.  Norberry  beheld  with 
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a  degree  of  fearful  emotion,  v/hich  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  hide  under  a  cloak 
of  pleasantry,  the  dreadful  ravages  which 
sorrow  and  sickness  had  made  in  the  face 
and  form  of  Adeline, 

"  So,  here  you  are  at  last  ?*  cried    he, 
trying  to  smile  while  he  sobbed  audibly, 
"  and  a  pretty  figure  you  make,  don't  you  ? 
— ^But  we  have  you  again,  and  we  will  not 
part  with  you  soon,  I  can  tell  you,  (almost^ 
starung  as  the  faint  but  rapid  pulse  met 
his   fingers,)  that  is,  I  mean,''  added  he, 
"  unless  it  please   God.*' — Mrs.    Mow- 
bray and   Savanna,    during  this  speech, 
gazed   on  his  countenance   in  breathless 
anxiety,  and  read  in  it  a  confirmation  of 
their   fears. — *'  But  who's  afraid  ?"  cried 
the  doctor,    forcing  a  laugh,    while  his 
tone  and  his  looks  expressed  the  extreme 
of  apprehension,  and  his  laugh  ended  in  a 
sob. 

Mrs.  Mowbray  turned  away  in  a  sort 

of 
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of  desperate  silence  ;  but  the  mulatto  still 
kept  her  penetrating  eye  fixed  upon  him, 
and  with  a  look  so  full  of  woe ! 

*'  I'll  trouble  yoUjmistress,  to  take  those 
formidable  eyes  of  yours  off  my  face,'* 
cried  the  doctor,  pettishly  ;  "  for,  by  the 
Lord,  I  can't  stand  their  inquh-y! — But 
who  the  devil  are  you  ?" 

*'  She  is  my  nurse,  my  consoler,  and 
my  friend,"  said  Adeline. 

"  Then  she  is  mine  of  course,"  cried 
the  doctor,  "  though  she  has  a  devilish 
terrible  stare  with  her  eyes : — but  give  me 
your  hand,  mistress.  What  is  your  name  ?'* 

"  Me  be  name  Sa-^-innii,"  replied  the 
mulatto ;  "  and  me  die  and  live  wid  my 
dear  mistress,"  she  added,  bursting  into 
tears. 

*'  Zounds !"  cried  the  doctor,  "  I  can't 
bear  this— here  I  cam^e  as  a  physician^ 
and  these  blubberers  melt  me  down  into 
an  old   woman.— -Adeline,  I  must  order 

all 
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all  these  people  out  of  the   room,    and 
have  you  to  niycelf,  or  I  can  do  nothmg." 

He  was  obeyed  ;  and  on  inquiring  into 
all  Adeline's  symptoms,  he  found  little  to 
hope  and  every  thing  to  fear — "  But  your 
mind  is  relieved,  and  you  have  youth  on 
your  side  ;  and  who  knows  what  good  air, 
good  food,  and  good  nurses  may  do  for 
vou  V 

*'  Not  to  mention  a  good  physician," 
added  Adeliiie,  smiling,  "  and  a  good 
friend  in  that  physician." 

"  This  it  be  to  have  money,"  said  Sa- 
vanna, as  she  saw  the  various  things  pre- 
pared and  made  to  tempt  Adeline's  weak 
appetite  : — ''  poor  Savanna  mean  as  well 
— her  heart  make  all  these,  but  her  hand 
want  power." 

During  this  state  of  alarmii:^  suspense 
Mrs.  Pemberton  war.  hourly  expected,  as 
she  had  written  word  that  she  had  traced 
Adeline  into  Lra^eoshire^    and  suspected 
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that  she  was  in  her  mother's  neighbour- 
hood.— It  may  be  supposed  that  Mrs. 
Mowbray,  Adeline,  and  Savanna,  looked 
forward  to  her  arrival  with  eager  impa- 
tience ;  but  not  so  Dr.  Norberry — he  said 
that  no  doubt  she  was  a  very  good  sort  of 
woman,  but  that  he  did  not  like  preten- 
sions to  righteousness  over  much,  and  had 
a  particular  aversion  to  a  piece  of  formal 
drab- coloured  morality. 

Adeline  only  laughed  at  these  pre- 
judices, without  attempting  to  confute 
them  ;  for  she  knew  that  Mrs.  Pern- 
berton's  appearance  and  manners  would 
soon  annihilate  them.  At  length  she 
reached  the  lawn ;  and  Savanna,  who  saw 
her  alight,  announced  her  arrival  to  her 
mistress,  and  was  commissioned  by  her 
to  introduce  her  immediately  into  the  sick 
chamber. — She  did  so  ;  but  Mrs.  Pember- 
ton,  almost  overpowered  with  joy  at  the 
intelligence  which  awaited  her,  and  ill  for- 
tified 
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tified  by  Savanna's  violent  and  mixed 
emotions  against  the  indulgence  of  her 
own,  begged  to  compose  herself  a  few 
pioments  before  she  met  Adeline  :  but 
Savanna  was  not  to  be  denied  ;  and  seiz- 
ing  her  hand  she  led  her  up  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  invalid. — Adeline  smiled  affec- 
tionately when  she  saw  her ;  but  Mrs. 
Pemberton  started  back,,  and,  scarcely 
staying  to  take  the  hand  which  she  offered 
her,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  to  vent 
in  solitude  the  burst  of  uncontroulable 
anguish  which  the  sight  of  her  altered 
countenance  occasioned  her, — Alas  !  her 
eye  had  been  but  too  well  tutored  to  read 
the  characters  of  death  in  the  face,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  she  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  appear  before  the  anxious 
watchers  by  the  bed  of  Adeline  with  that 
composure  which  on  principle  she  always 
endeavoured  to  display.— At  length,  how- 
ever, she  re-entered  the  room,  and,  ap- 
YOL.  III.  u  preaching 
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proachmg  the  poor  invalid,  kissed  in  silence 
her  wan  yet  flushed  cheek. 

"  I  am  very  different  now,  my  kind 
friend,  to  what  I  was  when  youjirst  saw 
me,"  said  Adeline,  faintly  smiling. 

To  the  moment  when  they  last  met, 
Adeline  had  not  resolution  enough  to  re- 
vert, for  then  she  was  mourning  by  the 
dead  body  of  Glenmurray; 

Mrs.  Femberton  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  but,  making  an  effort,  she  replied, 
*'  Thou  art  now  more  like  what  thou  wert 
mmind^  whenl^rst  saw  thee  at  Roseval- 
ley,  than  when  I  first  met  thee  at  Richmond. 
At  Rosevalley  I  beheld  thee  innocent,  at 
Richmond  guilty,  and  here  I  see  thee 
penitent,  and,  I  hope,  resigned  to  thy 
fate." — She  spoke  the  word  resigned  with 
emphasis,  and  Adeline  understood  her. 

"  I  am  indeed  resigned,'"  replied  Ade- 
line in  a  low  voice  :  "  nay,  I  feel  that  I 
am  much  favoured  in  being  spared  so  long. 
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But  there  is  one  thing  that  weighs  heavily 
on  my  mind ;  Mary  Warner  is  leading  a 
life  of  shame,  and  she  told  me  when  I 
last  saw  her,  that  she  was  corrupted  by 
my  precept  and  example  :  if  so—" 

**  Set  thy  conscience  at  rest  on  that 
subject,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Pemberton : 
''  while  she  lived  with  me,  I  discovered, 
long  before  she  ever  saw  thee,  that  she 
had  been  known  to  have  been  faulty.'* 

*'  Oh  !  what  a  load  have  you  removed 
from  my  mind  1"  replied  Adeline.  **  Still 
it  would  be  more  relieved,  if  you  would 
promise  to  find  her  out ;  and  she  may 
be  heard  of  at  Mr.  Langley's  chambers 
in  the  Temple.  Offer  her  a  yearly  allow- 
ance for  life,  provided  she  will  quit  her  pre- 
sent vicious  habits ;  I  am  sure  my  mother 
will  gladly  fulfil  my  wishes  in  this  respect. 

"  And  so  will  I,*'  replied  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton. "  Is  there  any  thing  else  that  I 
can  do  for  thee  ?" 

u2  «Yes; 
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*'  Yes  :  I  have  tw^o  pensioners  at  Rich- 
mond,— a  poor  young  woman,  and  her 
orphan  boy, — an  illegitimate  child,"  she 
added,  deeply  sighing,  as  she  recollected 
what  had  interested  her  in  their  fate. 
*'  I  bequeath  them  to  your  care  ;  Savanna 
knows  where  they  are  to  be  found.  And 
now,  all  that  disturbs  my  thoughts  at  this 
awful  moment  is,  the  grief  which  my 
poor  mother  and  Savanna  will  feel  j — nay, 
they  will  be  quite  unprepared  for  it ;  for 
they  persist  to  hope  still,  and  I  believe 
that  even  Dr.  Norberry  allows  his  wishes 
to  deceive  his  judgment." 

"  They  will  suffer,  indeed  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Pemberton :  "  but  I  give  thee  my 
word,  that  I  will  never  leave  thy  mother, 
and  that  Savanna  shall  be  our  joint  care." 

"  It  is  enough — I  shall  now  die  in 
peace,"  said  Adeline;  and  Mrs.  Pern- 
berton  turned  away  to  meet  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray,  who    with  Dr.  Norberry  at  that 
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moment  entered  the  room.  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray met  her,  and  welcomed  her .  au- 
dibly and  joyfully  :  but  Mrs.  Pemberton, 
aware  of  the  blow  which  impended  over 
her,  vainly  endeavoured  to  utter  a  con- 
gratulation ;  but  throwing  herself  into 
Mrs.  Mowbray's  extended  arms,  she  for- 
got her  usual  self-command,  and  sobbed 
loudly  on  her  bosom. 

Dr.  Norberry  gazed  at  the  l^enevolent 
quaker  with  astonishment.  True,  she 
was  '^drab-coloured  ;*'  but  where  was  the 
repulsive  formality  that  he  had  expected  ? 
"  Zounds  I'^  thought  he,  "  this  woman 
can  feel  like  other  women,  and  is  as  good 
a  hand  at  a  crying-bout  as  myself." 
But  Mrs.  Pemberton  did  not  long  give 
way  to  so  violent  an  indulgence  of  her 
feelings  ;  and  gently  withdrawing  herself 
from  Mrs.  Mowbray's  embrace,  she 
turned  to  the  window,  while  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray hastened  to  the  bedside  of  Adeline. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Pemberton  then  turned  round  again, 
and,  seizing  Dr.  Norberry's  hand,  which 
she  fervently  pressed,  said  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  Would  thou  couldst  save  her  i" 
"  And— and  can't  1}  can't  I?"  replied 
he,  gulping.     Mrs.  Pemberton  looked  at 
him  with   an  expression  which  he  could 
neither  mistake  nor  endure ;  but  mutter- 
ing in  a  low   tone,  "  No !    dear,  sweet 
soul !  I  doubt  I  can't,  I  doubt  I  can't,  by 
the  Lord  !"  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
From  that  moment  he  never  was  easy 
but  when   he  could   converse  with  Mrs. 
Pemberton  ;  for   he  knew  that   she,  and 
she  only,  sympathized  in  his  feelings,  as 
she  only  knew  that  Adeline  was  not  likely 
to  recover.    The  invalid  herself  observed 
his  attention  to  her  friend,  nor  could  she 
forbear  to  rally  him  on  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  his  prejudices  against  the  fair 
quaker ;   for,  such  v/as  the  influence  of 
Mrs.  Pemberton's  dignified  yet  winning 
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maimers,  and  such  wzs  the  respect  with 
which  she  inspired  him,  that,  if  he  had  his 
hat  on,  he  always  took  it  off  when  she  en- 
tered the  room,  and  never  uttered  any 
thing  Mke  an  oath,  without  humbly  beg- 
ging her  pardon ;  and  he  told  Adeline, 
that  were  all  quakers  like  Mrs.  Pern- 
berton,  he  should  be  tempted  to  cry, 
*'  Drab  is  your  only  wear." 

Another,  and  another  day  elapsed, 
and  Adeline  still  Hved. — On  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  as  she  lay  half- 
slumbering  with  her  head  on  Savanna's 
arm,  and  Mrs.  Mowbray,  lulling  Editha 
to  sleep  on  her  lap,  was  >vatching  beside 
her,  glancing  her  eye  alternately  with 
satisfied  and  silent  affection  from  the 
child  to  the  mother,  whom  she  thought 
in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  ;  while  Dr. 
Norberry,  stifling  an  occasional  sob,  was 
contemplating  the  group,  and  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton,  her  hands  clasped  in  each  other, 
seemed  lost  in  devout  tonteniplation,  Ade- 
3  line 
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tine  awoke,  and  as  she  gazed  on  Editha, 
who  was  fondly  held  to  Mrs.  Mowbray's 
bosom,  a  smile  illumined  her  sunk  counte- 
nance. Mi*s.  Mowbray  at  that  moment 
eagerly  and  anxiously  pressed  forward  to 
catch  Tier  weak  accents,  and  inquire  how 
she  felt.  "  I  have  seen  that  fond  and 
anxious  look  before,"  she  faintly  articu* 
lated,  "  but  in  happier  times !  and  it  as- 
sures me  that  you  love  me  still." 

"  Love  you  still !"  replied  Mrs.  Mow- 
bray with  passionate  fondness : — "  never, 
never  were  you  so  dear  to  me  as  now !" 

Adeline  tried  to  express  the  joy  which 
flushed  her  cheek  at  these  words,  and 
lighted  up  her  closing  eyes  :  but. she  tried 
in  vain.  At  length  she  grasped  Mrs. 
Mowbray's  hand  to  her  lips,  and  in  im- 
perfect accents  exclaiming  "  I  thank  thee, 
gracious  Heaven  !*'  she  laid  her  head  on 
Savanna's  bosom,  and  expired. 

THE    END. 
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